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IN THESE THREE BRITISH TYRES — 


@ The Goodyear Heavy Duty All-Weather Tread — 
the only tyre combining maximum safety with silence at 
all speeds. You will know it by the two silver 
bands round the sidewalls. The most luxurious 
tyre on the road, capable of phenomenal mileages. 


@ Pathfinder by Goodyear, the 
largest selling tyre in its price 
class because it is the one low- 
priced tyre that everybody knows 
and trusts. 


\ 


@ The Goodyear Standard All-Weather Tread with one 
silver band round the sidewall, is the tyre that made 
Goodyear’s reputation for quality. The All-Weather Tred 
is the only one that has remained basically unchanged 
for a quarter of a century — because it does check skids. 
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Charivaria. 





| Tae man who said that Rome was not 
| built in a day was never at Hollywood. 
| 


Signor MUSSOLINI has now added to 

his duties as Premier, Foreign Minister 

| and Minister to the Interior, that of 

| War Minister. Very soon the Duce will 

be able to meet his entire Cabinet in the 
mirror when he shaves. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Soldiers in the Chinese Army are 


she plays the lead in a tooth-paste 
advertisement. , 





A man was arrested in a restaurant 
for stealing a trombone. It appears 
that he had purloined the instrument 
to blow on his hot soup. 


One is rather envious of the idle rich 
who have holidays all the year round 
and whose only difficulty is to make 
week-ends meet. x x 





A policeman was recently rescued 
from drowning by a passer-by. The 





taught a trade, and those of 
| the same trade fight together. 
The sight of the plumbers 
_ going back for their bayonets is 
a feature of all the best battles 
in China. 


A man named RAYMOND 
Hamitton of Texas has been 
sentenced to 263 years’ im- 

| prisonment. He is said to have 
| confessed that it will probably 
be a lesson to him. 











| 
A giant potato has been | 
|grown in a village on the | 
Solent. Its owner reports that | 
in the uncertain light of dawn 
it can easily be mistaken for 
the Isle of Wight. 


| “It is impossible to be in | 
Manchester and Paris at the | 
same time,” admits a gossip- 
writer. Even gossip - writers | 
have their limitations. 





It is pointed out that an Act 
making football illegal has 
| never been repealed. In view of 
the approach of the opening of 

| theseason we would urge the immediate 
reassembling of Parliament to rectify 
| this omission. 


OF 





| Recently a well-known actress was 
| secretly married. In fact it was so 
| secret that the usual announcements 
| that it would be a secret marriage were 
| kept secret. 
| 





| Brooklyn residents complain of being 
| kept awake by the noise of a brewery. 
| Their feeling is that Prohibition has 
| proved that brewing can be done quite 
| quietly. ha 





An eleven-year-old girl is making a 
| great name as a dancer. Her admirers 
predict that it will not be long before 





Battered Customer. 





FILMS 
OEVELOPED 





* [F yOU CAN DEVELOP THE FILM IN 
THIS CAMERA I SHALL BE MUCH OBLIGED, BECAUSE IT ‘WAS 
A DARNED PRETTY GIRL IN A BATHING-COSTUME.” 


Bandits have entered an exclusive 
country club near Chicago. So there 
are limits to its exclusiveness. 





Nations could make more progress in 
paying for the last war if they would 
stop spending for the next one. 


An expert declares that black 
canaries are impossible. Another blow 
for MUSSOLINI. 





The latest American idea in women’s 
hats is a pattern in gold braid round 
~ | the brim. Something in this 

| design— $$$$$$$$$$—would 
be appropriate. | 





In tunny-fishing the angler, 
tied to a boat, is often towed for 
miles by the fish. Tunny-cruis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


near future. 





A visiting U.S. lawyer says 
that it is not the custom in 
America for judges to make 
jokes. Neither is it here. 


About all that Europe has 
seen of the peace-dove is the 


bill. 





A writer suggests that the 
first doctor was ADAM. But 
he wasn’t kept away by apples. 





Civil Service sports were 
recently held. As was to be 
expected, the income-tax team 
were easily the best harriers. 


My Dog D——-s. 











latter explained that he had always 
been good at diving for coppers. 


“No difficulty is experienced in 
naming the most popular figure in the 
legal world,” states a writer. Every- 
body, of course, knows of six-and- 
eightpence. 





A man named GEORGE WASHINGTON 
has entered for a seaside angling com- 
petition. It seems a dreadful handicap. 





On the authority of a maitre-d’hétel 
we are instructed that the proper way 
to eat melon is with a knife and fork. 
The other way makes the ears too wet. 


41 [A lawyer on the Austro-Bavarian 
frontier has been fined £40 for calling his 
dog ‘Dollfuss,’ after the Austrian Chan- 
cellor.”—Nazi Paper.] 


I HAVE a little bow-wow, 
And oh! it is a shame— 

I never, never now-wow 
May call him by his name. 


They had a party pow-wow, 
And brought the matter 
1 \——= 
Was ever such a row-wow 
About a little pup? 


"Twas when I named my bow- 
wow 
(My Dollfuss, best of hounds). 
I know not why nor how-wow 
They fined me Forty Pounds. 


ing seems a possibility of the | 
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The Nymph in the Wood. 





ALONE, with hair bedraggled, in a glade 

I saw the sad Nymph Conferentia laid. 
“Undone,” she moaned, “by half-a-hundred men 
Mighty in Words and skilful with the Pen! 

| They woo me for their Purpose on a while 

And then desert me. (Ah, that Courtier’s Smile! 
I have no home, but sometimes you shall find 

Me wandering Southward with distracted mind. 
Geneva and Locarno know me well— 

Paris and Washington—my life is Hell. 

Look on the lovers of my Youth, ah, look!” 

| (Here from her Bosom Conferentia took, 

And uttered, as she spake, an embittered Laugh, 
Hobnob’s, and Clout’s, and Bumpkin’s Photograph.) 





| ‘How many a time the Pressmen of the Earth 

| Have snapped these features with their varying mirth! 
| Eager each one of them to be my Groom 

| And lead me to the sacred Settling Room. 

Frenchmen, Italians, Englishmen, and, ah! 

| What Suitors from remote America 

Have I not known who sported with my Hair 

And kiss’d my Cheeks, yet left me in Despair! 

They throne me in their Hearts, the doors are shut; 
They call me theirs—and then the thing goes Phut!”’ 





“Bear up, sweet Maid!” I urged her. “Be not Vex’d 
Though Ninety-Nine times Jilted and Perplex’d. 
Cease to sit wanly in this briary wood, 

Thine Influence is always for the Good! 

Better that Men should treat thee with Abuse 
Than let the ravenous Dogs of War break loose! 
To Conferentia they return again— 

(They have not had one yet in Prague or Spain). 
When Markets totter, when Exchanges shake, 
When tinpot Tyrants through their Borders Break 
Thine Edouard, thine Adolf, will come back, 

Thy Franklin, thy Benito and thy Mac ! 

Sister of Peace, with her attendant dove, 

Thou shalt be throned again as Queen of Love 
By one, or all, the Parties named Above. 

Thy Troubadours shall flock from Near and Far 
With Typist and Despatch-Case and Guitar, 
With Pacts, like Cupids, playing round thy Hem 
They shall Adore, and thou shalt Smile on them.” 


Thereat the Nymph pulled out her looking-glass, 
Pluck’d from her unkempt Hair the twigs and grass 
And vanish’d, powdering her lovely Nose. . . 

But who, ah! who shall say where Next she goes? 
Evoe. 








An International Apology Which Impends. 
| “Heatep Discussions in CONFERENCE. 

London, July 6. 
. . The larger nations represented on the Steering committee of 
| twelve have been too busy with the bottle among themselves to 
pay much attention to the little fellows.”— Barbados Paper. 





Frivolity at Westminster. 
““ AGRICULTURAL MARKETING BILL. 


The House considered and agreed to the Lords’ reason for insisting 
on certain of their amendments, to the Lords’ amendment to the 
Commons’ amendment in lieu of the Lords’ amendment and to 
the Lords’ amendment in lieu of one other amendment to which 
the Commons had disagreed, and to the Lords’ consequential 
amendment to the Agricultural Marketing Bill.-—Daily Paper. 


“Consequential ’’ was the word we were looking for. 








An Open Letter 
To My Local Taxation Officer. 





Dear Locat Taxation OFFICER,—Our relations eyer 
since we first began to correspond have been, I am happy 
to say, cordial in the extreme. No cloud has arisen to may 
the serenity of our intercourse, no discordant note come to 
interrupt the even flow of our communications. Every yea 
I have sent you (I hope on your birthday) the sum of fiye 
shillings which long usage has led you to expect, and jy 
return you have been good enough to grant me your writtey 
permission to drive “a MOTOR VEHICLE of any class or de. 
scription” within a period of twelve months from the date 
of issue. How often, when my eye has been struck afresh 
by the unconditional and all-embracing liberality of you 
phrasing, have I not wished that I in my turn could show 
a little more generosity towards you. Could I justly com. 
plain, I ask myself, if in return for my miserable crown 
you were to give me licence to drive (d) Invalid carriages 
only or even (e) Motor vehicles of special type constructed or 
adapted for use by a person with some physical disability? 
I could not. And yet for this same paltry consideration 
you are prepared to countenance me not only at the wheel 
of my car or in the saddle of my motor-cycle, but even aloft 
on a farm-tractor or manceuvring some vast caterpillar 
along the public highways. Or such, at any rate, I take to 
be the meaning of your words. 


In recent years you have grown, I notice, a little mor 
curious about me, a little more personal in the questions 
you require me to answer; but I have not resented it— 
indeed I welcome these signs of an increasing interest in 
my work and welfare. When you request particulars of my 
convictions during the past three years you are actuated, | 
know, only by the feelings of a father towards an errant 
son; and when you ask, “Do you suffer from epilepsy!” 
I can still detect your tender solicitude for my health shining 
through the blunt, almost formal phraseology. Accordingly 
I have answered all your questions with a will and gone out 
of my way to furnish you with full, accurate and legible 
replies. I have even, at your request, written down my 
surname and full Christian names in block capitals, and you 
know what a wearisome business that can be. Finally, | 
have this year carefully read the notes overleaf before con- 
pleting the form—a thing which I never remember to have 
done before. 


Sometimes, perhaps, I have not been quite so prompt in 
writing to you as I could have wished ; but these lapses have 
always been due rather to forgetfulness and a constitutional 
inability to obtain postal orders for five shillings than to any 
intentional disrespect for yourself or the sanctity of the 
office which you hold. That you realise this I feel sure, for 
you have never complained—not even when there is a gap 0! 
several weeks between the date of expiry (as you so neatly 
term it) of my previous licence and the date named by me 
for the commencement of my new one. You assume without 
question that during this period my car has not left the 
shelter of its garage nor suffered the indignity of being 
steered along the public roads by an unlicensed person: 
and for this trust in me I am, and always shall be, eternally 
grateful. Would that your colleagues in other Departments 
of His Majesty’s Government shared your keen appreciation 
of the fact that there is a time to ask questions and a time 
to refrain from asking questions! 


When I recall your constant kindness and the mat) 
benefits that I have received at your hands, anything in the 
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‘| THE TRADE WIND. 


many | SIR Kinastey Woop, P.M.G. “I SEEM TO BE DOING SPLENDIDLY IN THE PROSPERITY 
in the | } RACE. I ONLY WISH I COULD AFFORD THE DEAR OLD PENNY RIG.” 
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nature of adverse criticism seems so ungracious that I can 
only with difficulty bring myself to the matter which in a 
sense inspired this present communication; but it is a 
dangerous practice, you will agree, to nourish grievances, 
and in any case, for better for worse, speak I must. 


I am disappointed with the contents of your latest booklet. 


For many years now it has been your annual custom to 
send me along with my renewed driving licence a little 
handbook of ‘information which all drivers are required to 
know,” and I have come to look forward to it with all the 
eagerness which one extends to any un-birthday present. 
There has always in the past been so much of interest, so 
much bizarre and out-of-the-way learning included in these 
slim volumes that I could never rest until I had read and 
absorbed their contents from end to end. How well I 
remember the illustrated chapter on “Signals To Be Given 
By Drivers” which you sent me on the occasion of my first 
timid request for a licence! There was the picture of a cab- 
driver flourishing his whip (No. 5. “I am going to TURN”) 
of which I was especially fond, and some sketches of police 
constables (front, back and side views) which were in their 
way perfect models of controlled draughtsmanship. Then 
later on—I think it was in 1930—came the invaluable 
Gazetteer of Local Requirements, whence one might learn 
that at Manchester —[)®2-t @ es, Whereas at Bradford 
@®2-p8 was all one had a right to expect; and in the follow- 


ing year appeared the Summary of the Road Traffic Act of 


1930, with its ruling (among many other points of equal 
importance) that in the event of an accident involving a 
horse, ox, ass, mule, sheep, pig, goat or dog the driver of the 
offending vehicle must stop and give his name and address 





to any person (¢.9., 
ask for it. 

Imagine then, dear old Taxation Officer, the excitement 
with which I hailed the arrival of your newest issue and the 
bitterness of the disappointment that awaited me! You 
will tell me, I know, that never before has the list of your 
contributors been so brilliant or so comprehensive, and | 
should be the first to admit that everything which Con- 
mander F. P. ArmstronG, O.B.E., Sir HERBERT AvsTIN, 
K.B.E., Sir Hersert E. Briar, C.B.E., FREpERIcK 6. 
Bristow, C.B.E., Sir StENSoN CooKE and Sir Henry P. 
Maysury, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., C.B., have to say is worthy 
of the closest attention of every user of the roads. But 
surely it would have been possible, even at the risk of 
crowding out the calendar on p.16, to include one at least 
of the old popular features as well? I could perhaps do 
without the extracts from the Road Traffic Act of 1930; 1 
might even at a pinch spare the Gazetteer of Local Require: 
ments; but do, please, give me back my picture of the 
cabby (from the rear) and tell me once again to rotate my 
whip above my head and then incline it to the right or left, 
according to the direction in which my horse-drawn vehicle 
is about to turn. I shall write you very punctually next 
year in the full assurance that my earnest entreaties will 
not have been allowed to pass by unregarded. 


an injured sheep) who has a right to 


Meanwhile I remain, dear, dear Local Taxation Officer, | 


Your affectionate though slightly disappointed 
Licensee, H. F. E. 








An Impending Apology. 
“Sr. Vincent’s New ADMINISTRATOR ARRIVES. 
After inspecting the Guard of Honour and receiving 40 
address of welcome, the Administrator proceeded to the Coutt- 
house, where the usual oats were administered.”—Local Paper. 
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Jog-Woggery. 


ARE you getting the best out of your 
holiday? Is it the healthiest, zippiest 
holiday you have ever had in your 





ie 


* Jog-Wog makes a Boy of Him.”—Nona- 
genarian sun-bather studies his Jog-Wog 
Manual on the beach at Bingehampton. 


life? In other words, are you a “Jog- 
Wogger ” ? 

Jog-Wog—our great new summer 
Thousands of joyous 
holiday-makers, for all we know, are 
| jogging the wog. Millions probably. 
| We cannot tell. We are much too ex- 
cited about it to count. 

It’s so simple! That’s what you 
think. But try. Take the Jog (sec 
| Diagram A) in one hand and the Wog 
(see Diagram B) in the other and see 


A 


Diagram A. Diagram B. 


| what you can do. You'll soon man- 
| age to “joggle,” and the “ woggle” 
| isn’t so very difficult. Then you start 
| on the “joggle-woggle” and life be- 
‘comes one long laugh. The Jog- 
| Wogger is the world’s greatest comic. 
| Make no mistake, Jog-Wog is not 
| just FUN. It spells health. Our own 
| special Medical Correspondent writes— 
| “The tremendous benefits of Jog-Wog 
| have yet to be fully realised, though I 
| do not hesitate to say that as a pastime 
for sufferers from insomnia, dipso- 
| Mania, weaver’s thumb and kindred 
complaints there is nothing like it. 
For those intending to spend a Jog- 
Wog holiday a few simple hints will per- 
haps enable Jog-Wog to be enjoyed 
without harmful effects. Do not Jog- 
Wog during heavy meals, or when 
having a bath, or when the wind is 
blowing from east and west at the same 
time. Wear as little clothing as pos- 
| Siblewhen Jog-Wogging in hot weather, 
and as much as you like when Jog- 
| Wogging in cold weather. Remember 
always that you are Jog-Wogging for 
| health as well as pleasure and cease 
play the moment foam appears on the 
lips.” 
Make it a Jog-Wog. holiday this 
year. Never mind the guide -book. 
eee aaieeasenarnnaaaty 





Nieaezwnu- 

















ADMIRATION. 








Why waste time looking at a bit of 
Roman wall? Do not be led away by 
local flora and fauna. If you cannot 





* She Never Travels Without Her Jog-Wog 
Ouifit.”—Miss Lilian Blapp, the well-known 
Health Culture Expert, on the platform at 
Paddington. 


escape being shown the site of a battle 
between the Saxons and the Danes 
take your Jog-Wog with you. Look 


out for our Jog-Wog Demonstrator on 


the beach. 


Our Jog-Wog Demonstrator. 


He may have a Special Free Gift 








Jog-Wog Outfit for you. D.C. 
Small Bulls’-Eyes. 
“A minor meat-wave visited Bisley 


Common to-day.”—Manchester Paper. 





Information We Refuse to Accept. 

“The woman announcer will be quite new 
to B.B.C. work, and her voice probably will 
not be heard for some days.”—Daily Paper. 





| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Misleading Cases. 





Pipp M. L. v. Pipp K. and Forrest. 
Mr. Justice Wool, who, owing to ill- 
ness, is deputising in the Divorce Court, 
astonished legal circles by a character- 
istic judgment in this case to-day. 
At the close of the learned arguments 
he said :— 


“Tn this case there is no doubt that 
the Court ought to decree that the mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. Pipp be dissolved 


| on the petition of the wife; and so I do 


decree. But, unfamiliar as I am with 
this Court, I learn with some surprise 
that, according to statute, this decree 
will not take effect for six months from 
the present date. It is a decree nisi—or 
‘unless.’ In other words, I am to say: 
‘The Court thinks that this marriage 


| ought to be dissolved, wnless within 


six months the Court finds that it has 
made a mistake.’ Gosh! Sir Ethelred, 
what a thing for a British Court to say! 

“We have here surely one of the 
strangest provisions in the Statute 
Book, which is a vast jungle of strange 
and primitive things. In the first place 
it offends my dignity and, I think, the 
dignity of British justice, for it is a 
confession of failure. I am accustomed 
on the Bench to make up my mind 
once and for all. I hear the evidence, 
I study the witnesses, I judge to the 
best of my ability whether they are 
speaking the truth or no; I listen to 
learned counsel, and then I decide. I 


| decide that, in my judgment, for what 





it is worth, A’s case is a good one and 
B’s is not. I am prepared to be reversed 
upon appeal by judges of greater learn- 
ing and ability; but Iam not prepared 
to reverse myself a few months later an 
opinion at which I have arrived with 
so much trouble and thought. I am not 
prepared to say to a plaintiff, ‘Yes, 
your are quite right; your partner in 
business has done the dirty on you, and 
the partnership should be dissolved. 


, But don’t be surprised if in six months’ 


time I say, “Yah! I never meant it! 
The partnership must be kept in 
being.” ’ For this appears to be the 
utterance of an imbecile or an infant; 
and I never was asked to say such a 
thing before. 


“What is the ground of this lunatic 


arrangement? It is that Mrs. Pipp may 
not be telling the whole truth; that 
there may have been collusion and so 
forth; and that in the interval the 
King’s Proctor may go procking about 
and find that in some material particu- 
lar the Court is being deceived. But if 
the Court is being deceived we ought 
to discover it here and now; and if it 
is necessary for the Proctor to prock 
about in people’s private lives he should 
do it before the case comes into Court, 
not after. 

“T do not myself think that any such 
procking is either desirable or decent. 
This Court is equipped with all the 
elaborate and expensive apparatus for 
the discovery of truth that centuries of 
experience have made available, with 
learned judges and learned counsel, 
the rules of evidence, the sanctity of 
the Oath and the penalties for con- 
tempt and perjury. And if that appara- 
tus is to be relied upon elsewhere I see 
no reason for distrusting it here. In no 
other department of justice is it thought 
necessary to employ a sort of extra- 
judicial spy whose business it is to 
peep through the key-holes of litigants 
and find out that His Majesty’s judges 
are being deceived. If it is a good 
thing in divorce suits it must be a good 
thing in libel actions, in insurance 
and running-down cases, or actions for 
fraud. In every case the parties may 
say one thing in court and another in 
their homes and offices. But the Court 
in every other case relies upon its own 
powers to catch the liars out. 

“T think myself that the methods of 
the King’s Proctor are least of all de- 
sirable in cases relating to marriage, 
where the private lives and affections 
of the citizen are the subject of investi- 
gation. But I had better not say what 
I think about the whole business of 
prockery or those prigs in the House of 
Commons will reduce my salary again. 


“So much, then, for the dignity of 
the Court. The thought that in six 
months from now the King’s Proctor 
may come prancing into this Court and 
say to me, ‘Ha! ha! old man, you 
were wrong! You thought that Mrs. 
Pipp was an honest woman, but she was 
lying all the time!’ is inexpressibly 
repugnant to me. But I am thinking 
also, in human fashion, of the suffer- 
ings of Mrs. Pipp. Consider her position. 
It is idle to say that six months is but 
a short time to wait. Though for those 
who are more happily situated it is an 
easy thing to say. Time, as we know, 
must be measured in relative terms. 
Six months is not a short time to a 
soldier in the trenches or to a lonely man 
upon a desert island. It will not be a 
short time to Mrs. Pipp. Three years 


have passed already since her husband | 
left her, and seven months since the | 


petition was filed. She is young, lively 
and attractive, and I have no doubt 
that there is some young gentleman 
who wishes to marry her. But for the 
next six months she must be in effect 
a lonely woman on a desert island. | 
tell her that she is to be free, but for six 
months she is free upon probation only, 
She knows that the King’s Proctor js 
at her heels, scrutinising not only her 
past but her present behaviour. She 
knows that a single foolish step may 
cost her freedom. She knows that any. 
one who cares to write an anonymous 
letter, though it may be malicious and 
untrue, may bring more trouble upon 
her. She will hardly dare to speak to 
any man and must shun entirely the one 
man in the world for whose company 
she hungers. Every time she draws a 
blind she will look for a watcher out- 
side, and every time she retires for the 
night she will look, if she is wise, for 
the King’s Proctor under the bed. She 
will be advised by her solicitor, I am 
told, that it is dangerous for her to 
return home later than half-past ten or 
eleven at night. For six months she will 
feel herself a marked woman, a hunted 
woman, a woman who is neither wife, 
widow nor spinster, bound by particu- 
lar curfews and codes of conduct—a 
thing apart from the common run of 
humanity. 


“All this might be well enough, by 
way of penalty, if she were the guilty 
party; but she is not. And while this 
innocent woman is followed from place 
to place by the King’s Proctor’s agents 
and her own nervous fears, the guilty 
husband and his paramour may do 
what they will. Is it really to be said 
that in these conditions six months is 
but a short time to wait ? 

“Tt isnot. And I do not see why Mr. 
Pipp, after all that she has suitered, 
should be sentenced to a further six 
months of humiliating and mournful 
suspense through the inability of the 
law to make up its mind. Sir Ethelred 

Rutt has kindly explained to me the 
real foundation of the whole queer 
business. It is that the English law of 
divorce, by its insanity, encourages 
lying. Everyone who comes into this 
Court is presumed to be lying until the 
contrary is shown; and therefore we 
have a special officer and a special 
period for the detection of any liars 
who may escape on the first examina 
tion. In Scotland the law encourages 
the parties to tell the truth, so that there 
is no King’s Proctor and no six months 
suspense. In short, the laws of Scot- 
land are civilised and sound, but the 
laws of England are barbarous. 
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“STOP HIM, 





STOP HIM! 


HeE’s GOT THE BUTTER ON HIS 


BACK Foot!” 











“On that large subject, however, | 
will say no more for the present. | 
have heard Mrs. Pipp cross-examined : 
I have watched her carefully and 
believe her to be honest. I therefore 
this morning grant her a decree of dis- 
solution nisi, but this is to be ante- 
dated by six months. That is, with 
the appropriate date in February last; 
and after lunch I shall make the decree 
absolute. (Loud cheers in court.). 

“Thanks, one and all. What’s the 
next bit of nonsense, please?” 


A. P. Ek. 


The Orifiamme of France. 
‘Napoleon held the Grand Alliance to- 
gether no less by his diplomacy than by his 
victories. He rode into action with the com- 
binations of three-quarters of Europe in his 
hand.”—Sunday Paper. 














“The Foreign Secretary staggered back a 
pace, white to the slip.”—Eztract from Novel. 
Only a diplomatic slip, of course. 





“ To Let, unfurnished, best part of South 
Croydon for September 29th.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
We have already taken Ealing for 
September. 





“The burglar had taken fright at the 

appearance of Mrs. —— and made off.” 
Local Paper. 

Curling-papers, no doubt. 


Fashion by the Sea. 
(Fashions at the seaside, a writer ob- 
serves inan Evening Paper, are almost 
as important as in a London ballroom.) 





WHEN the languors of the town 
Cause your forehead, Joan, to 
frown, 

And you’re feeling rather down 
In the mouth, 

Would you make the very best 

Of your annual hunt for rest 

On the East Coast or the West, 
Or the South ? 


Given sun, of course, and breeze, 
Plus the placidest of seas, 
Sands to stew on at one’s ease, 

Or some rocks; 
These your leisure may beguile, 
But to make the jaunt worth while 
Much depends upon the style 

Of your frocks. 


Every stitch, the experts state, 

Must be deemed immaculate ; 

Every sea-change up-to-date 
Don’t despond ; 

‘Tis your duty, I repeat, 

To convey to those you meet 

Strong reminders of the Street 

Which is Bond. 








For your dip, when sauntering by 
Half-baked idlers, oiled or dry, 
Be assured that every eye 

On the beach 
From your costumes will detect 
That you’re one of the elect, 
And freeze on to the effect 

Like a leech. 


Should you motor, golf or climb, 

Keep your object still sublime 

By reflecting all the time 
Fashion’s glass; 

On Parade her hints declare, 

While the lorgnette marks your 

air 

And old gents sit up and stare 

As you pass. 


Thus, with mind superb in tone, 
Full of beans (i.e., ozone), 
When you’re back in harness, Joan, 
You'll agree 
*Twasn’t rest that mattered, but 
The fine figure that you cut 
From hotel to bathing-hut 
By the sea. A. K 








“The twang in the air was delightful, and 
all around me was that sleepy atmosphere 
of a typical American southern village.” 

Local Paper. 


Oh, yeah ? 
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One Pound—One Child. 


There may be some days of your holiday this year that 
will bore you. We hope not. But still it may be so. 

Just possibly you have become rather fastidious about 
your holidays and find it not too easy to arrange for com- 
plete enjoyment of every moment of the time. 

That is why, methodical reader, Mr. Punch makes the 
impertinent suggestion that there is one thing which in 
packing you may have forgotten. 

It is not a camera, not field-glasses. You have surely 
remembered those. It is most like a mental picture really 
—a mental picture of a child from the slums who will enjoy 
a country holiday, and every moment of it, more than any 
holiday on sea or land has ever been enjoyed by anyone else. 

Frankly, as you suspected, this is an advertisement. Or 
rather it is a charitable appeal. 

Still—let us insist upon it—there are fields full of rabbit- 
warrens, and cool places by the river, and shadowy woods 
and corn with the poppies standing high, and the infinite 
treasure-house of the sea-beaches which can be thrown open 
by you to a single child of the slums by the payment of one 
pound this year. And that is a mental picture which, if 
you choose to take it with you, can be brought at any 
time out of your luggage and looked at if the day seems to 
drag a little, or the hotel arrangements are not all that they 
might be, or the beach-hut is rather badly placed, or the 
sea is too rough or too cold, or the sport is not over-good. 

You can be quite certain that the child in your picture is 
not going to be worried by matters like these. 

Last year the Children’s Country Holidays Fund (of which 
H.R.H. the Duchess of York is Patron and the Countess 
Brassey, President) was obliged to reduce the number of 
children sent away. This year its organisers are making a 
great effort to return, if possible, to the figures of 1931, 
when two weeks of sheer enjoyment were given to twenty- 
nine thousand children whom, it is not hard to fancy, the 
flowers and the fields and the woods and the seashore itself 
are now waiting—almost anxiously—to receive. 

If you would like to entertain one of these as your guest, 
in spirit if not in fact, please send your contribution ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, “Punch” Office, 10, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4, and marked “ Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund.” 

And your preparations for having a really good time, 
careful reader, will now be complete. 
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At the Pictures. 





THE CAMPUS AND THE ALPs. 
Tuts has been a poor week in the 
history of the cinema, both American 
and British, and certainly not the time 
for an audience, as in a certainsuburban 
house, to hiss a Harotp Lioyp film 


| off the screen because it was not a 


talkie. If these impatient people had 
been confronted by some of the new 
talkies, they might have felt differently 
about silence. In particular, say, Colleg: 
Humor at the Carlton, where the pecu- 
liarities of American youthful co-eds. 
are displayed by actors and actresses of 
some maturity, Jack Oaktk, for ex- 
ample, who is the least unamusing of 
the company, being no chicken! The 
star educationalist is, however, Brnc 
Crossy the Crooner, who, in the inter- 
vals of teaching, croons to his feminine 
class and is crooned to in reply. It is 
most sincerely to be hoped that the 
gangster film now apparently on the 
wane is not going to be replaced by this 
kind of thing. 

Meanwhile I notice a tendency to 
revive interest in the Wild West, not 
in the old direct manner of BILL Hart, 
but as a background for camera stories: 
rather an ingenious device. Galloping 
horses, when they are well ridden, can 
fill in the time very pleasantly, and at 
any rate they seldom croon. 


It is sad to have to resume the task 
of finding fault with Jack HvuLpert, 
but conscientiously I must. Here is the 
most attractive light comedian on the 





IwD. 


HOW TO GET 
Frederick Danvers . 
Barbara Shirrell 


THE GIRLS. 
. Brnc Crossy. 
Mary CARLISLE. 


English stage again wasting his gifts on 
rubbish. There are moments in Falling 
for You at the Tivoli when he has his 
old mastery—such as his first meeting 
with that adorable Queen of the Ice, 
Tamara Desnt, and in his own per- 


formance on skates, and struggling with 
German, and lecturing in the newspaper- 
office, and when he is singing the 
charming Song of the Sweep; there are 
hours, or seem to be, when one shuffles 
and groans with boredom: hours when 
the plot with which the film has fool- 
ishly been hampered is being unravelled 
—or would be if the two principals, 
Jack HvuLpert and Cicety Covrr- 
NEIDGE, would allow it. 

“One thing or the other” should be 
the rule at the studio of these drolls: 
either a story that is told or pure in- 
consequential nonsense. 

As it is—well, go and sit through the 
interminable scenes where there is a 


_ 


$ 


LZ 






J.WD. 


A JOURNALIST 
Jack Hazelden. 


AT WORK. 
. Jack Hurserr. 


ghostly drummer and you will see what 
I mean. Or watch Jack, who is sup- 
posed to be in love, delaying his rescue of 
his princess by a repetition of the clumsi- 
ness on skis with which the film begins 
and from which it takes its title and of 
which we quickly tired the first time. 


When I read that strange and de- 
cadent American novel, Sanctuary, by 
WILLIAM FAULKNER, I never thought 
that it would be produced as a film. 
Nor indeed has it been, for mercifully 
very little of the book has been retained 
in The Story of Temple Drake; merely 
enough to remind one of the original 
and cause one to marvel that the ex- 
periment was made at all. Is there still 
so little supervision at Hollywood? Do 
the old jibes continue to be justified ? 
But even more disturbing would be the 
thought that in the screen version of 
WILLIAM FAULKNER’s story the plot 
was followed and then that the Censor 


stepped in; for that would mean aq | 
frightening state of cynicism. 

With such incomplete material the 
acting has little chance, but Mrrtay 
HopkKuys as J'emple does her best with 
it. There is only one joke, and that un. 





J.4.Dowp. 
A SPOT OF BOTHER BREWING. 


Trigger . 
Temple Drake 


. JACK LA Roe. 
MrrtamM Hopkiys, 


intentional, when the earnest advocate 
in a more than usually bewildering 
American Court of Law says solemnly 
to this sorry specimen of a Tragic | 
Young Thing: “ You’re only a woman, 
but you are stilla Drake.” E. V.L. 





Round the Town. 








THE ups and downs of London life 
bring regrets with them. The passing 
of the lifts from the tube-stations is 
perhaps inevitable, but many people 
grieve to see them go. As Mrs. Wallaby 
pointed out when I tripped over her 
umbrella on the new Holborn escalator, 
it is the fine team - spirit of the old. 
time lift which one misses on_ the 
modern moving staircase. 

Mrs. Wallaby recognises that her 
views are not those of the younger 
generation. She says that her compose 
nephew, Perey—whose symphony fo 
forty motor-horns was on everybody's 
gramophone last month—finds actual 
inspiration in tube-stations. Just now 
he is completing a new work, “ Rhap- 
sody on an Escalator.” “He feels that 
nothing is more moving than a moving 
staircase,” said Mrs. Wallaby. 


The rapid growth of the Primitive 
Life Association, whose energetic Pres- 
ident is Lady Ragoo de Vo, has led to 
an unprecedented demand for caves 
within easy reach of London. Lady 
Ragoo, who has a charming neolithic 
place near Guildford, tells me that the 
modern “bijou caverns” are snapped 
up as soon as they are dug, while even 
chalk-pits are fetching fancy prices 0 
the Chilterns. Her own cave only came 
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POLICY ON THE PART OF THE ADMIRALTY, NO ONE KNOWS WHAT NATIONALITIES WILL BE 
ENGAGED IN THE NAVY-WEEK PIRATE RAID. 








to light as a result of excavations which 
she herself conducted on the spot. For 
centuries the place had been made use 
of by the local people as a shoot for 
household nn. 

‘ 

Lady Ragoo’ S aiaaileslene primitive 
week-ends have been quite a feature of 
| the social season—are always impressed 
by the enthusiasm with which she 
| throws herself into the savage life. 
| Whether, seated upon a stone, she is 
| making fire with two sticks, or, clad 
| inasimple bearskin smock, she is lead- 
| ing the badger-hunt across the Downs, 
| one always feels that she expresses in 

| the purest form the cave-man ego. 
| | Lady Ragoo traces her descent to the 

| Piltdown man whose skull was dis- 
| covered just before the War. Her 
family tree, which hangs on the wall of 
| the cave, is regarded by experts as an 
archeological tour de for ce. 


The cocoa- mane given by Mrs. 
Pilkington-Fish for her daughter Julia 
| On the occasion of her first wisdom- 
| tooth was a delightfully informal 


affair. In accordance with a pleasing 
family tradition the wisdom - tooth 
gifts were presented by the old nanny 
who had seen Miss Juiia through her 
early teething troubles. The presents 
included a lovely cut-glass tooth- 
powder bowl from Mrs. Fish and an 
ivory-and-enamel brooch—a_highly 
stylised representation of a molar— 
from the domestic staff. Perhaps what 
gave Miss Julia the deepest pleasure 
was a box of Paris bon-bons from Mr. 
Nobel Due -kweed—“a present,” as he 
remarked, “‘for a sweet ential 
- 

This strange pera comes from Pim- 
lico. Somemonths ago, it seems, a lonely 
and eccentric bachelor purchased, in 
connection with a course of slimming 
treatment, a pair of bathroom scales. 
On these scales he weighed himself each 
morning. Each morning, in spite of diet, 
exercise and Turkish baths, he found he 
ran to just a stone too much. At length 
his failure to reduce began to prey on the 
poor fellow’s mind. One day, despair- 
ing, he threw the scales out of the window 
and put his head under the geyser. 





In due course the scales fell into the 
possession of a nearby fruiterer, who 
found they came in handy for potatoes, 
artichokes and other bulky vegetables. 
Now the tradesman is summoned under 
the Weights and Measures Act for 
using faulty weighing apparatus. The 
inspector found that the scales regis- 
tered just fourteen pounds too much. 
Truly the blind Goddess of Justice 
behaves in a mysterious way. Perhaps 
her scales, like these, are actuated by 
springs. 

The Aftermath of the Strawberry 

Season. 

‘““Lady ——- was in a dress of beige silk 

spotted with cream. . . .”"—Local Paper. 











* PERRY v. VINES SENSATION.” 

Daily Paper. 
A mixture of cider and hops will 
produce an equally good one. 





“An evil agency is at work abducting 
rich and beautiful girls, and causing little 
incendiaries.” 

Synopsis of Story in N.Z. Paper. 


This will never do. 
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The Prophet. 





“THERE ’s rats in the shed,” said Mr. 
Kimber. ‘They'll be taking a fancy to 
them chickens afore long.” 

It didn’t seem possible that even a 
rat could take a fancy to the birds, 
which were at the most unattractive 
and bristly stage of their adolescence. 
An odd quill or two sprouted raggedly, 
bits of down still remained in inade- 
quate places, but the general appear- 
ance of each young fowl, particularly 
at the nether end, was red and naked. 
Mr. Kimber repeated his compliment, 
adding, “You mark my words!” 

I said something about traps. 

“Traps!” repeated Mr. Kimber and 
glanced moodily at the | : 
nearest chicken. | 
“Traps! It’s no use| 
settin’ traps now. Traps | | 
catches birds as well as | 
rats. Traps should ’a’ | 
been set long afore J) 
started work here—an’ 
would ’ave been if I’d 
been here.” 

“T know,” I agreed 
rather miserably, though | 
I was tired of being 
forced into apology for 
Mr. Kimber’s predeces- 
sor ; “but Hitchins 24 

“Oh, him!” said Mr. 
Kimber. “Well, it’s no 
use settin’ traps now, nor 
laying poison neither. 
Poison should ’a’ been 
laid long afore I come | 
here.” | 

He picked up his fork | 
and went off to work in | 
that part of the garden | 
that cannot be seen from 
any window of the house. 

The next day one of the chickens had 
gone. 

“What did I say?” asked Mr. 
Kimber triumphantly after we had 
counted the survivors. “And there'll 
be another gone to-morrow. Rats like 
Rhode Island Reds. Once a rat 
starts-——” 

“Couldn’t we shut the birds up?” 
I asked. 

“Shut ‘em up!” Mr. Kimber glanced 
at two chickens that were playing tug- 
of-war with a worm. “If chickens were 
to be shut up they should ’a’ been shut 
up long afore I come here.” 

I reminded him that the birds had 
indeed been well shut up in the shell 
at the time of his coming, but with a 
reproachful ‘Talkin’ won’t fetch weeds 
up!” he strolled towards his favourite 
patch of garden. 

I did not report the loss of the third 





“ WELL, 





“ ANY CHANCE OF 
AFTER WE 
LAID AND THE 
AND TRY TO SELL HIM A VACUUM-CLEANER.” 


bird and hoped Mr. Kimber would not 
miss it from among its indelicately- 
covered kin; but he told me, when I 
came upon him drinking his elevenses 
(these functions usually lasted from 
eleven-thirty to twelve—the time of 
his dinner-hour): ‘‘There’s another 
chicken gone—a pullet too. There'll be 
one missin’ every mornin’ now.” 

And so there was, until at last only 
one scrawny chicken remained, with 
none to dispute its right of worm. | 
heard this bird squawking dismally 
just half-an-hour before the time of Mr. 
Kimber’s lawful departure. We met 
in the gateway as he was leaving and I 
was coming in. He produced the fowl! 
from his pocket. ‘I was just seeking 
you out to ask if it wouldn’t be a good 


but it had synchronised (it 


could | 


scarcely fail to do that) with Mr. | 


Kimber’s elevenses. 


I hardened my heart for a fortnight | 


and then went to ask after the invalid. | 
I saw him. I also saw and remarked on | 
twelve lanky Rhode Island Red chick. | 
ens. They were older than mine had | 
been, but no older than mine would | 
have been, if you understand what | | 


mean. 

“So you go in for poultry now?” | 
said rather nastily. 

“T got a setting off of Mrs. Wilkin. 
son.” Mr. Kimber’s cough then became 
both troublesome and nauseating, so I 
left him. 

It was only on the way home I re. 
membered that Mrs. Wilkinson keeps 
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PUT 
CARPETS ARE 


UP THE CHIMNEYS AND 
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thing to shut this chick up for the 
night,” he said, “‘so’s to save it from 
rats.” 

“But I thought 

“Well, now, it’s no use shuttin’ the 
stable door after the horses have gone, 
is it now?” 

As usual, he quelled me. Mr. Kimber 
was something of a hypnotist as well as 
prophet. It was my fault when seeds 
did not come up, my fault that weeds 
sprang so gaily in Mr. Kimber’s 
favourite and most secluded bed. Now 
the death of eleven chickens was laid 
at my door. 

The last one vanished next day, and 
a week after that Mr. Kimber was, so 
his eldest son informed me, “laid up 
along o’ that hedge in the rain.” 

I understood I was to blame for 
Mr. Kimber’s illness because he had 
cut a hedge in full sight of my window. 
There had been a shower that morning, 


9” 





THE 
THE NEW BOSS 


horns. 

I was not surprised 
when a later prophecy 
of Mr. Kimber’s came 
true: ‘Mark my words, 
them gooseberries — of 
yours will all be took. 
The birds ’as their eyes 
on ’em.” 

Mrs. Kimber, I know, 
is a good pastry-maker, 
and no doubt her hus- 
band enjoyed his Sun- 
day pie. 





Small Potatoes. 


| WE are filled with ad- 
| miration of Sir WALTER 
| RALEIGH. Our recog- 
|/nition is a bit belated 
| perhaps but sincere. 
|The lapse of time has 
obscured his great effort 
in introducing the potato 
—_—at home. We respect 
him for it. He must have been of 
tough stuff. And after a thing like that 
a few fights on the Spanish Main must 
have seemed a sort of picnic. 

Whittaker is no RateicH. He ad- 
mits it. He says that if the Adminis- 
tration wish to pursue the introduction 
of the potato into Nafadam any further 
they had better send a Raleigh to doit. 

Whittaker is the Political Officer at 
Nafadam. A difficult job, full of snags, 
such as having to take a census of 
villagers that migrate into the long 
grass at his approach, and compiling 
a dictionary of a language that sounds 
like shaking marbles in a bag. 

He had just returned from getting 
health statistics in the neighbouring 
bush villages. He had reported to 
Headquarters the appalling discovery 
that the inhabitants were a hundred 
per cent. unfit, only to learn after- 
wards that he had been inspecting 
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no birds except Leg. 
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those who were unable to get away, 
the story that had got about that he 
was recruiting labour for road-work 
having effectually removed all those 
able to crawl. 

In the mail awaiting him was a 
letter from the Administration. It 
contained such phrases as “possible 
failure of indigenous root-crops,” 
“necessity for alternative food re- 
sources for the local population,” and 
told him that four cases of ‘“‘seed- 
potatoes suitable for tropical culti- 
yation” were being sent to him for 
“necessary action.” He was under 
orders to introduce the potato to the 
| local native, and thereafter safeguard, 
cherish, compile statistics on, and gen- 
erally father the potato. 

It was the irony of Fate that we in 
| the Mess, sons of potato-eaters since 
RALEIGH thrust them down the throats 
of our doubtless reluctant forefathers, 
have not seen one for months. So that 
when one of the carriers in passing 
dropped a case that split and revealed 
its treasure, it seemed to Rogers that 
manna was actually falling. 

“That’s right!—in here! — stout 
fellows!” he said, lending the carriers 
a hand and guiding the consignment 
to what should have been its proper 
home in the Mess-store. 

He signed the receipt without look- 
ing at it, and gave them a hundred- 


his heart. 

He dropped a chit to Whittaker ask- 
ing him to dine in the Mess that night. 
Great occasion, he said, and gave the 
reason. English potatoes. 

Whittaker replied, “Thanks very 
much, but would he hand over the 
potatoes at once.” 

Rogers sent back word that he was 
a hog, and why did he want four cases ? 

Whittaker hurried over to explain 
that they were not to be eaten. They 
were potatoes of pedigree and _ birth- 
certificates. They were the fathers of 
generations of potatoes yet to come. 

What followed has given us a certain 
amount of gloomy satisfaction. 

Whittaker took steps to bring the 
potato and the local pagan together. 
He sent for a couple of the brightest 
brains from each of the surrounding 
| villages and held a sort of durbar in 
front of his house with a pile of pota- 
toes, a little saucepan and an inter- 
preter, 

“Behold,” he began, “the food of 
white kings! ‘Governmenti’ has de- 
cided that you are worthy of this food.” 
And a lot more hot air of this sort. 
| The audience looked rather bored, 
and Whittaker proceeded to demon- 
| Strate. He dug little holes and planted 
| potatoes. After much explanation he 
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dug them up and boiled them and had 
them handed round. 

With wry faces they decided against 
potatoes unanimously. By evening,how- 
ever, Whittaker, very hoarse, watched 
the village delegates troop home thor- 
oughly dejected, carrying a load of 
potatoes at arm’s-length. 

The bush villages were left for a 
time, and Whittaker wonders what 

RALEIGH would have done next. On 
a tour of inspection he found that the 
village of Ojego had boiled its potatoes 
before planting and claimed tax- 
exemption on the grounds of crop- 
failure. 

Arufim said that their potatoes were 
full of small brown evil spirits that 
had got into their guinea-corn, for 
which they wanted compensation ; and 
Iruku, stirred to rebellion by the idea 


of having to eat potatoes, speared them 
through and returned the pieces in a 
bag to Whittaker. Only in the village 
of Pyem are they a success. There they 
find that a fair-sized potato worn on a 
string round the neck is a certain pre- 
ventive of smallpox. 

Whittaker is putting all this in a 
report to the Administration. He 
wonders how it will go down. 

Meanwhile the eyes of the Mess are 
watching the centre flower-bed. Rogers 
managed to get away with a few seed- 
potatoes. 








Puff-Puff Speed-Up. 

“A fresh record for the running of the 
Royal Scot expresses will be attempted to- 
day. ... The first will leave Euston at 
9.55 a.m., and is scheduled to pass through 
Carlisle 328 minutes later, or six months 
earlier than usual.”—Daily Paper. 
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Stage whisper from above. ‘“‘ THERE'S ICES!” 








Procés Verbal. 





Monsieur Fracas has lost his car. His 
new car has been stolen in broad day- 
light in the streets of Cairo. Monsieur 
Fracas has entered the coiffeur’s to 
have his beard trimmed, and when he 
has emerged the car is gone. Monsieur 
Fracas is in despair. Is not the car a 
new car for which he has paid more than 
two hundred pounds? And is it not 
insured for third-party risks only ? The 
impudence of the thieves makes Mon- 
sieur Fracas’ blood boil. An example 
shall be made. 

Monsicur Fracas rushes to the near- 
est police-station. A large policeman 
is sitting at a table. 

“Quick!” shouts Monsieur Fracas, 
waving his arms at the policeman; 
“my car—my new car, it is stolen! 
Summon immediately the Flying Squad 
that the thieves may be pursued!” 

The policeman does not leap to his 
feet. He does not shout instructions 
down the telephone. He does not even 
turn pale. Are not carsstolenevery day / 
The policeman regards Monsieur Fracas 
with leisurely calm and takes from his 
desk Government Form No. 511263. 
He dips a pen in the Government ink. 





“Be good enough,” he says coldly, 
“to answer a few questions. What is 
your name?” 

“Jules Fracas.” 

“Your age and the name and ad- 
dress of your respected father?” 

“Ah, mais non!” shouts Monsieur 
Fracas, dancing up and down in a 
frenzy; “I will sign your autograph- 
album at a more opportune moment. 
At present it is a question of thieves. 
Why, already they may be halfway to 
Alexandria!” Monsieur Fracas almost 
weeps at the thought, but the police- 
man remains unmoved. 

“Never mind,” he says. “Under- 
stand that with the police everything 
must be done in order. Without a 
knowledge of the necessary details 
nothing useful can be effected.” 

The policeman continues his ques- 
tions. Relentlessly he asks Monsieur 
Fracas his profession, the name and 
profession of his father, his age, his 
wife’s name and the number of his 
children. He makes searching inquiry 
as to how it came about that the car was 
left unattended in the street; for what 
purpose Monsieur Fracas had gone to 


the coiffeur; the name and address of 


the coiffeur and that of the coiffeur’s 
father. He fills two large pages with 
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information before he reluctantly lays | 
down his pen. Monsieur Fracas is pale | 


with suppressed rage, but as the police- 
man rises and turns to an inner door his 
hopes are renewed. 

“Aha!” he says, “at last vou go to 
summon the Flying Squad?” 

“Not so,” says the policeman; “the 
information must first be approved by 


the Officer in Charge and his signature | 


obtained.” 


The policeman disappears into the 


inner room and Monsieur Fracas waits 
impatiently outside. 


The policeman | 


remains in the room so long that Mon. | 
sieur becomes almost beside himself. | 
He is about to rush in despair into the | 


presence of the Officer in Charge when 


loud voices suddenly break out. Mon. | 


sieur Fracas can distinguish the words 


‘blockhead ” and “incompetent.” The | 


door opens violently and the policeman 


emerges with undignified haste. Mon- | 
sicur Fracas observes that he is no 


longer calm. 


“El hamd ull’ Allah! May God be | 


praised that you are still here!” he says 
in an agitated tone. “There is one 
question, and that the most important, 
which I omitted to ask you. The man 
who stole the car—what is his name 
and that of his father?” 
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- 7 A CURIOUS SKELETON. 


Joun But (in the Geological Museum). “HOW MARVELLOUS IT MUST HAVE BEEN WHEN 


IT WAS ALIVE!” 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, July 24th—Mr. Epey, 
| UnpER- SECRETARY FOR ForREIGN 
Arratrs, informed Sir ASSHETON Pown- 
ALL, who inquired after the negotiations 
begun with Portugal in January, 1927, 
on the subject of flag discrimination, 
that “‘an agreement in principle with 
the Portuguese Government had been 
reached for the abolition of the discrim- 
ination upon certain terms.” 

The language of international inter- 
course is necessarily elastic, but it is 
alittle hard to understand how, 
if terms are exacted for its 
acceptance, agreement can be 
“in principle.” All Ministers 
are not so diplomatic, how- 
ever, as witness the DoMINIONS 
SECRETARY, Who, answering 
Questions about the shortly-to- 
disappear Empire Marketing 
Board, observed that Britain 
“was anxious to continue the 
work, but was not prepared to 
continue to feed the baby.” It 
is not the first child to dis- 
cover that one impoverished 
parent on the spot cancels a 
dozen rich uncles overseas. 

Mr. H. WILLIAMs wrung from 
the Minister of Agriculture the 
fact that in June, 1933, nearly 
two thousand more Irish cattle 
left Northern Ireland ports for 
this country than in June, 1932. 
“Didn’t this seem to suggest a 
spot of cattle-smuggling across 
the Ulster border?” suggested 
the hon. Member for South 
Croydon, who is a great one for 
putting two and two together. 
Major Exiior preferred “not 
to be dogmatic” about a mat- 
ter that concerned another De- 
partment. Not for him to notice 
anything wrong, though “the 
night is full of the feet of kine,” 
asa Punch parodist put it, from 
Belleek to the mountains of Mourne. 

“Does not the treatment of the 
tenants of Regent Street go far to prove 
that a Government Department is al- 


ways the harshest and cruellest of 


ground-landlords?” asked Mr. Mac- 
QUISTEN when the MrntsTER had in- 
formed Captain HERBERT that the 
Commisssioners of Crown Lands could 
hot see their way to reducing the 
ground-rents. If you see an emaciated 
man furtively seeking alms outside 
Westminster Palace you may be sure 
that he is a Regent Street lessee. 

“Why should I 

Sit and sigh, 

Pu’ing bracken, pu’ing bracken ? ” 
runs the old Highland song, and the 


answer, if we are to believe Mr. KirxK- 
woop, is that pu’ing raspberries at 
fivepence for eight pounds is even more 
onerous. Sir GopFREY ‘COLLINS was 
not satisfied that any good would come 
of an investigation into the conditions 
under which the employment is carried 
on. No information that these con- 
ditions scandalised the berry-growing 
districts had reached him. ‘* What was 
he going to do now that the informa- 
tion had reached him ?’’ demanded the 
indignant Member for Dumbarton. 
“Leave it to the local authorities,” 
replied the MINISTER smoothly. 























“GETTING 


ON VERY WELL.” 


“ People managed to get on very well when they used to 
drive at eight or nine miles an hour.”—Loxp Banaver. 


The PostMASTER-GENERAL’S account 
of his stewardship always draws a good 
House, and Sir Kingstey Woop is a 
good steward. Almost he persuades one 
that a Government can run a business 
as expertly as private enterprise. But 
the Post Office figures do more than 
justify the claims to reasonable effici- 
ency of what is, with its gross annual 
turnover of £780,000,000, easily the 
biggest single enterprise in the country. 
They are an index to the country’s 
prosperity, and the figures produced 
by Sir KtnasLey Woop seemed to in- 
dicate that the country is doing quite 
nicely, thank you. 

A net surplus for the 
£10,792,000 — larger than last year, 


year of 


which was itself a record—was what 
the money side of it boiled down to. 
An increase of fifteen per cent. in the 
number of telephone subscribers for the 
first three months of the year; one in 
every four of the population with a 
Post Office Savings Bank account with 
an average balance fifty per cent. higher 
than was the case twenty years ago; 
7,000,000,000 postage - stamps sold ; 
348,000,000 mass-franked circulars re- 
ceived ; 152,000,000 parcels carried ; 
210,000,000 postal orders issued ; 
136,000,000 telegrams handled, 
11,500,000 being received over the tele- 
phone; 1,200,000 overseas trunk 
calls from London alone; nearly 
6,000,000 broadcasting licences 
issued and a three-hundred-per-, 
cent. increase of air-mail post- 
ings in the last five years— 
these were some of the figures 
with which the PosTMAsTER- 
GENERAL strove to impress the 
House. 

Sir Krncs.ey also paid hand- 
some tributes to the Publicity 
Committee, to Lord BripGer- 
MAN’S Committee and to the 
zealous and efficient service of 
the Post Office staffs. He con- 
cluded by saying that he recog- 


—that there could be nothing 
worse than a complacent Post- 
master-General, that the best 
advertisement in the world was 
a satisfied customer, and that 
the Post Office was made for 
man, not man for the Post 
Office. 

Subsequent speeches natur- 
ally mixed criticism with praise. 
Mr. ATTLEE deplored the 
B.B.C.’s strange habit of re- 
garding the Government as a 
National Government; and Mr. 


LANSBURY and other Members | 


of the Opposition declared 
that Post Office profits should 
go to raise the miserable pay 
of Post Office workers. 

The House cut short its postal de- 
liberations to shed a valedictory tear 
over Adelphi Terrace —and sign its 
death-warrant. 

Tuesday, July 25th.—With Lord Hats. 
BURY pleading passionately for justice 
to the motor-owner and Lord BaAnBuRY, 
who thought “we used to manage very 
well when we drove at eight or nine 
miles an hour,’’ demanding with equal 
vehemence protection for the pedes- 
trian, the Lords completed the Commit- 
tee stage of the Road Accidents Com- 
pensation Bill. Their Lordships then 
vetoed with some heartiness a motion of 
Lord Krinnow zt to abolish the birch-rod. 

In the Commons Dr. BurGIN said 











nised three fundamental facts | 
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that a tripartite discussion on the 
cotton textile industry between this 
country, India and Japan had been 
propounded to and was under con- 
sideration by the last-named country. 

Sir GopFREY COLLINS, executing a 
graceful climb-down from an_un- 
gracefully assumed position, explained 
that the sentence of fourteen days’ 
imprisonment inflicted on a number of 
not previously convicted Glasgow boys 
for playing football and other disorderly 
practices in the streets had 
been remitted. Had Sir Gop- 
FREY deigned to give a more ex- 
plicit statement when the 
matter cropped up last week 
he would not have brought the 
newspapers about his ears. 

Questions by Mr. PARKINSON 
as to treatment meted out re- 
spectively to Chief SEBELE II. 
of the Bakwena nation and to 
one Jimmay Girkan, late of 
Gambia, alleged to be a British 
subject, momentarily diverted 
the House from more domestic 
matters, Mr. CHARLES WIL- 
LIAMS wished to know some- 
thing of Chief SEBELE’s where- 
abouts. Was he attending any 
conferences? Mr. MANDER 
wished to be assured that 
during the Recess there would 
be no further deportation of 
Jimmies. 

The House in public business 
debated the Government’s pro- 
posal to assist oil-from -coal 
production by means of excise 
and duty remission. Mr. 
GEORGE HALL seized the occa- 
sion to demand a Minister of 
Power, and deplored the pro- 
cess being made the subject of 
a monopoly. 

Mr. Waite said the Liberals 
were favourably disposed to- 
wards the scheme, but. Major 
OweEN thought it required 
“careful scrutiny.” Mr. Bevan 
declared rather churlishly that 
a fuss was being made about it 
because it was the only thing the Gov- 
ernment had done, and Mr. Lawson 
pointed out somewhat inconsequently 
that the Government’s proposals would 


not meet the problem which faced the 


mining industry. Mr. Brown, Secre- 
tary to the Mines Department, ex- 


plained that there was no monopoly of 


the new process, and any company 
which set about producing motor spirit 
from coal, peat, shale oil or their deri- 


vatives was entitled to come in under 


the Government’s proposal. They 
could not at that time assess the cost 
to the Government of the duty remis- 
sion, but against it would have to be 





set a saving of nearly a million pounds 
of unemployment benefit. 

The House turned quickly to the less 
experimental “and considerably less 
encouraging topic of Scottish agricul- 
ture. 

Wednesday, July 26th.—Lord REap- 
ING drew the Government’s attention 
to a speech made by Lord LLoyp on 
July 17th at Shrewsbury, in which he 
declared that the Government were 
concealing a great deal of information 
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~COCK-A-DOODLE-DO! ” 


~ So far from deploring it) he congratulated the country 
on having escaped from the Conference without any serious 
effects.” 


Me. Luorvp Georar. 


about Terrorism in India of which the 
public had a right to be possessed. Lord 
IRwIN denied that the Government 
were concealing anything, and Lord 
LLoypD explained that the charge, 


which he made deliberately, was not of 


positively suppressing information but 
of failing to give publicity to iInforma- 
tion not easily accessible to the public 
and without which they could not form 
an accurate opinion of what was going 
on in India. After some bickering be- 
tween Lord READING and Lord Liroyp 
the matter was dropped. 

The Commons enjoyed two mild 


sensations. It first gave itself the satis- 


ull 


faction of heckling the Home Srcrp. 
TARY, who had taken up a rather high. 
handed attitude in a case involving the 
conduct of C.I.D. detectives so fiercely 
that he was compelled to climb down, 
after saying he saw no reason for fur. 
ther action, and promise an investiga. 
tion by the Chief Commissioner. 
Coming on the heels of a similar and 
equally ignominious surrender by the 
SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND, Sir Jony 
GILMOUR’S attempt to brush aside a 
matter obviously calling aloud 
for further inquiry seemed pecu- 
liarly ill-timed, and the Honse 
was in no mood to let the 
MINISTER place the interests of 
Scotland Yard before those of 
the private citizen. 

The second sensation—almost 
& major one—was provided by 
Mr. LLoyp GEORGE, who came 
down to the House from the 
fastnesses of Churt to officiate 
at the bier of the defunct 
World _Economic Conference. 
Asthe man who made the world 
conference-minded it was fit- 
ting that Mr. Luoyp Georce 
should do this: but he did a 
deal more. Seeing the grave of 
Economic _ internationalism 
yawning at his feet the right 
hon. gentleman promptly went 
through the motions of pushing 
Cobdenism in along with it 
He demanded full protection 
for the British farmer. He 
called for Empire development 
and lots of it. Amid loud Con- 
servative cheers he stated the 
case for economic imperialism 
and urged the settlement on 
the land of half-a-million Brit- 
ish families. 

As for Conferences, it was 
quite obvious, said Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE, that the world was 
too drenched with fear to-da) 
to surrender a single protective 
weapon, military or economic. 
Even the committees and con- 
ferences on India, he added in 
a sort of aside, were causing consider- 
able anxiety. The Economic Confer. 
ence had at least the merit that, unlike 
Lausanne and Ottawa, it had not cost 
us anything. 

The debate ended with a reply it 
which the PRESIDENT OF THE Boarp 0! 
TRADE defended the (Governments 
refusal to undertake any more expel 
sive works whose prime purpose was (0 
relieve unemployment, and proclaimed 
himself, though not perhaps in so many 
words, as the undefeated apostle o 
the doctrine that as regards this 
country the export trade came, and 
must continue to come, first. 
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The Lady. “I wWoNDER WHAT THEY WERE WEARING AT GooDWOOD?” 








Another Don’t. 





Witu the holidays the British public 
has become amphibious, and the daily 
papers are full of seasonal warnings for 
its guidance. We -read: ‘Don’ts for 
Bathers; Beware of King Sol; Keep 
Clear of the Cliffs; Perils from Shell 
Fish; Dangers of Boating,” and we are 
even put on our guard against casual 
encounters on the pier. 

There exists a greater evil to which 
attention should be called. I refer to 
that pest of the plage—the Beach Re- 
triever. 

Wherever bathers and paddlers con- 
gregate he is present. He is apparently 
ownerless. He Jooks ridiculously inno- 
cent. His overtures are insidiously 
| gentle and friendly—just a nice doggie 

with a stick in his mouth. This he lays 
at your feet, at the same time fixing 
you with an eye of wistful velvet. 
“Just once,” it pleads. 
This is the moment to be strong. 
_ Averting your gaze you must step clear 
of the stick and walk briskly on. 

_ Do not be tempted to look back or 

in a trice the stick will bar your way. 


—.. 


Simply ignore the curse that is 
barked in your wake. There are worse 
things than a parting malediction, as 
they know who have made the fatal 
mistake of lifting the stick. 

Once raised, once tossed into the 
sea, and you may abandon hope. 

Throwing off all pretence of bon- 
homie, the Beach Retriever leaps 
noisily into the foam, and in a twink- 
ling the stick again lies at your feet. 
Gone is the mannerly dog of your first 
encounter. He is now the Beach Pest 
rampant, and his ramping is of the 
most objectionable description. He 
darkens the air with wet sandy spray, 
barking deafeningly the while. In his 
leaping and curvetting he nine-pins 
any children at the tottering stage in 
his vicinity. Elaborate sand-castles 
crumble beneath his ruthless paw. 
Children scream, parents eye you 
coldly. Useless to explain the dog is 
not yours. The dog would appear to 
be your property. The truth lies deeper, 
for you are now his property. A mo- 
ment’s weakness has bound you body 
and soul to the Beach Pest. 

For the relief of a moment’s recovery 
you seize the stick and throw it as you 


never threw before. 
stick is a special stick and never travels 
far enough to enable you to leap nimbly 
up the beach and disappear or take 
refuge in a bathing-machine. The 
timing is devilishly skilful. There is 
no discharge in the war with the old 
man of the sea until he reaches a state 
of exhaustion. This stage is seldom 
reached before your left and right arm 
have given out and you are showing 
every symptom of apoplexy. 

Any other forms of seaside misad- 
venture commands the instant sym- 
pathy of the crowd, but the victim of 
the Beach Retriever is left singularly 
alone. 

He is an unattractive figure. Weak, 
panting, and soaked to the skin, his 
arms hanging nervelessly by his sides, 
the victim crawls home to Shell Cot- 
tage wondering how it all happened. 

You who are setting out for Bingley 
Bay, or even St. Boniface-sur-Mer, be 
warned in time. Ignore that stick. 
The lure may vary; sometimes it is an 
elderly golf-ball that is laid at your 
feet ; it may even be a simple stone, but 
the result is equally deadly. 

Simply walk on—hard. 
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A Spin on the Solent. 


‘Meadows, bring out our reefer suit and see to it that 
there is a clean cover on our yachting-cap. The Mudsea 
Yacht Club is famous for its insistence on the comme il faut 
and many eyes will be on us this afternoon as we guide the 
Violet to victory. 

“See, there is a capful of wind from the nor’-nor’-east. 
It will be a fine sight when the Violet starts to seud under 
reefed topsails past the Mudsea gas-works. 

‘““Smartly now, Meadows. The sun is already over the 
yard-arm and I must splice the main-brace with the sea- 
dogs of Mudsea before the start. Give me a wet shirt and 
a flowing breeze and many will be left moaning at the bar 
when I embark. 

“Is Henry at the door? Ah, I see he is. Come, Meadows, 
you will be required on board the Violet to tend the tops’l- 
stays ’l sheet and to broach a bottle of wass’l if we win. 

“Cast off the car, Henry, and set a course for Mudsea. 
Hard aport at the cross-roads and sound the syren. 

“Heave to off the yacht-club steps, Henry, and I will 
disembark.” 

A CorpiaAL WELCOME. 


From all sides members of the Mudsea Yacht Club 
hurry out to greet me, for it is well known that the suc- 
cesses of my barque, the Violet, are attributable less to 
her own sailing qualities than to the skill and experience 
of her owner. It is soon apparent that they are expecting 
the Violet to win the afternoon’s race in spite of the superior 
speed of her most formidable rival, the Pansy. But those 
who are in the know realise that this year the Pansy will 
have Captain Featherstonehaugh at the helm. Although 
the Captain is loud in his claims of being an experienced 
vachtsman, those who have seen his blundering efforts to 
| control his craft are of the opinion that his experience must 
have been confined to steam-yachts. 


Aw IrritaTinGc INCIDENT. 

A lively party of my guests are already awaiting me at 
the luncheon-table as I enter the club. Sir George, whose 
position as President of the Mudsea Sea Scouts gives him 
considerable standing in nautical circles, is accompanied by 
Miss Stiggins, a prominent officer in the Navy League 
(Ladies’ Branch), and Mrs. Gloop, immaculately dressed 
in a new yachting-suit. 

As we seat ourselves I notice that Captain Featherstone- 
haugh has taken a nearby table and that he is dressed in 
a deplorable costume which would be more suitable for the 
golf-course than the clubhouse of the Mudsea Yacht Club. 
He further emphasises the lack of tone of his party by his 
loud conversation and by his audible comments on other 
members of the club. Throughout the meal I am con- 
stantly irritated by snatches of ill-bred conversation which 
float across from his table. 

*“. . . You have to pay to watch the sea-lions fed at 
the Zoo. oj 
“. . . The Violet must need a lot of ballast. 

*. . . Is Mrs. Gloop a member of the Police Force?” 


AFLOAT ON THE BILLows. 


But my irritation quickly disappears when I find myself 


stepping on board my craft. With a few seamanlike 


phrases I instruct my crew, Meadows, in his duties of 


hoisting the sails. 
“Come, come, my man. The mainsail is upside down.” 
“That rope is caught round Mrs. Gloop’s ankle.” 
Finally, under my supervision, all is cleared away and 


the Violet glides gracefully from her buoy with the main. 
sheet full and bye and the jib-sheet bye and large. 

I am about to proceed down the harbour towards the 
start of the race when I observe that another craft is drift. 
ing across my course in a most unyachtsmanlike manner, 
It is obvious to me that a complete novice is at the helm 
and that my own skill is powerless to avert a collision, 
The next instant both vessels are locked firmly together, 
and I recognise that the incompetence of Captain Feather. 
stonehaugh is responsible for this early disaster. 

I quickly take charge of the situation and am issuing a 
stream of judicious orders which, if heeded, would soon put 
matters to rights. But when I find that the crew of the 
Pansy are laying hands on my vessel and attempting to 
haul themselves ahead, I decide that it is time to call a halt 
to the proceedings and to issue a few words of seamanlike 
reproof. 

“Kindly let go of my sailing-yacht.” 

“Well, then, just kindly get out of my way, will you?” 

‘Perhaps you would be so very good as to take charge of 
your vessel.” ; 

“Could I trouble you to remove this old cod-boat from 
my bowsprit ?” 

But meanwhile Mrs. Gloop, with a few seamanlike 
thrusts with her umbrella, has succeeded in freeing the two 
craft. We bound on through the billows once more and are 
soon far ahead of the Pansy, which can be seen making 
clumsy and ineffective attempts to get under weigh again. 


A DESPICABLE TRICK. 


At this instant the preliminary gun booms forth and ] 
find myself at the head of the line in an excellent position 
for the start. My only problem is to reduce the speed of 
my vessel to avoid crossing the line too soon, and with 
this end in view I invite Mrs. Gloop to inspect the arrange- 
ment of the foc’sle. 

My ruse proves entirely successful, for this rearrange. 
ment of the ballast checks our weigh sufficiently to allow 
us to plunge over the line at the very instant that the start- 
ing gun is fired. 

It is soon apparent that the valuable lead we have gained 
is likely to be maintained for the whole of the race, and] 
set my course towards the first buoy with some satisfac. 
tion. But just then a motor-launch appears bearing down 
towards us. 

“An urgent telegram for Sir George Gorge!” cries a voice 
from the stern 

“We must heave to instantly, my dear Sir,” cries Sir 
George. ‘It must be from my broker and will be of a most 
important and confidential nature.” 

Reluctantly I turn the boat into the wind and wait while 
the launch, after making three abortive attempts, finally 
succeeds in getting alongside. I recognise the owner 4s 
one Willie Crump, a fisherman of unsavoury reputation, who 
proceeds to search his pockets in leisurely fashion for 
Sir George’s telegram. At last, after a number of precious 
minutes have slipped away, he produces a crumpled 
envelope and hands it over with an evil grin. 

I busy myself with getting under weigh again while 
Sir George reads the message. A look of rage flashes across 
his face and he hands it over to me without a word. 

“Strongly advise you swim ashore while still in reach 0! 
land. Featherstonehaugh,” I read, and am filled with dis 
gust that a member of the Mudsea Yacht Club should 
descend to such unyachtsmanlike methods. 


CAPABLE YACHTSMANSHIP. 


But such trickery proves of little value to its perpetrator, 
for at this moment I observe that the Pansy, after colliding 
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“I’M GETTING ON SPLENDIDLY WITH MY SWIMMING, Mummy. 


Ir’s so EXCITING—I WAS NEARLY DROWNED TWICE.” 








with a couple of barges and the end of Mudsea Pier, is now 
caught up in the chains of the harbour-ferry and is being 
towed ignominiously backwards. It is clear that she at 
least is out of the race. 

But in the meantime the remaining vessels have drawn 
far ahead and I concentrate all my skill on catching them up. 
Sail after sail is hoisted until the very mast groans under 
the strain and we flash forward with ever increasing velocity. 

At long last my skill is rewarded. By the time we have 
reached the final leg of the course, the Violet has regained 
her accustomed place in the lead. I lean back at the tiller 
secure in the knowledge that nothing will now be able to 
overtake us. 

But a sudden cry from Sir George directs all eyes astern. 
A powerful tug is steaming past us, and it now appears that 
under cover of the smoke which is belching from its funnel 
a yacht has been coming up fast on our quarter. I am 
astonished that any vessel should be able to outsail my 
own, but when a closer inspection reveals that the craft is 
the Pansy, my amazement knows no bounds. 

My Pian MIscaRRIEs. 
_ Nearer and nearer draws the Pansy, sailing at an almost 
incredible speed, but I still have a card up my sleeve which 
will prevent so inept a helmsman as the Captain from 
passing me. 

As he approaches my stern, I suddenly put the helm 
down and shoot across his bows, expecting that, in obeying 


the tule of the road, he will be forced to go about in order 
to avoid a collision. 







But I have reckoned without the hopeless incompetence 
of my adversary. A cry of alarm goes up from the deck 
of the Pansy, and the next instant there is a splintering 
crash as she drives on without making the slightest attempt 
to avoid my vessel. 


Panic now reigns in the Pansy, and a confused babel of | 


voices can be heard shouting contradictory orders. I add 
my own voice to the general hubbub with a number of clear- 
cut instructions. 

But I am astonished to find that both boats, though 
hopelessly locked together, are still rushing through the 
water with unabated speed. For a moment even I am 
nonplussed, and then, suddenly recollecting the phenomenal 
speed shown by the Pansy, I glance over the side and my 
suspicions are confirmed. 

UNMASKED. 

“So, Captain Featherstonehaugh,” I remark, “you have 
compensated for your own lack of skill by hiring a steam- 
tug to take you round the course.” 

But my icy comments are cut short by a cry of alarm 
from Sir George. The tug ahead, which is towing us both 
by an underwater-rope to the bows of the Pansy, turns 
round a bend in the channel and sweeps us towards a sand- 


bank. The next instant both vessels are heavily aground | 


and the rope snaps in two. 

Four hours must elapse before the tide has again risen 
sufficiently to float us off. You may be sure that by that 
time one member of the Mudsea Sailing Club has been 
reduced to a very chastened mood. H. W. M. 
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Men of Letters. 

[At a recent meeting of the G.P.O. it was 
urged that in future the letters written by 
G.P.O. officials should be couched in better 
English with less technical phraseology; the 
manner should be plainer and more direct, 
the tone less formal and impersonal. | 


THEN will the purist’s dream come 
true, 
And will the highbrow movement 
spread é 
Will Commerce joyfully pursue 
Where once the G.P.O. has led ? 
Will all the business world forswear 
Its pristine vandalistic ways 
And cultivate with painful care 
A Ciceronian turn of phrase 
Henceforth will they regard 
as banned 
The words at which our 
ears have winced, 
And prate no more of 
“Yours to hand,” 
No more recall the ]4th 
inst. 2 
Will they, oh, will they 
realise 
That “stated” means no 
more than “ said,” 
And cease from begging to 
advise 
And merely tell us things 


in the ‘Old Ship” are, allowing for the 
boisterous exaggeration of farce, easy 
enough to accept as contemporary por- 
traits from the first decade of our enlight- 
ened century. But it is unbelievable 
that there were parents and young men 
and women of the possessing classes as 
little touched by the freer Edwardian 
airs then blowing through our world as 
the Major and Mrs. Smedley, their 
daughter and niece, and the two suitors 


_presented by the Embassy Company 


in this revival. Perhaps the fact that 
the producer, Mr. JoHN FERNALD, was 
born just one year after the original 
performance of this little farce suffici- 
ently accounts for this. It is not im- 
portant save as another manifestation 





instead ?¢ 


























Yet do I not feel quite at 
ease 
To think what line they 
may adopt 
Should all their vague peri- 
phrases 
And staid formality be 
dropped ; 
What may we starveling 
bards expect 
Whose tradesmen have 
already shown 
A manner almost too direct, 
Almost too personal a tone / 











At the Play. 


“BEAUTY AND THE BARGE” 
(EmBassy). 

Irv is close upon thirty years since 
Beauty and the Barge, by W. W. Jacogs 
and Louis N. PARKER, with Mr. Cyrm. 
MavupDE as the “affable” Don Juan, 
Captain James Barley, and Miss JEsstr 
BATEMAN as the faintly rebellious 
heroine made the Town laugh. Sailor- 
men (including bargees), who live a 
simple life so much apart from their 
fellows, may be reasonably supposed 
to change their manners, customs, their 
humorous outlook and _ idiom 
quickly than the rest of us. The noisy 
primitives who bawled over their beer 


less 


Hager nétrr. 


Mrs. 
Captain Barley 
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THE COURSE OF UNTRUE LOVE. 


Porter . 


of the tendency of the young to exag- 
gerate their share in our present 
emancipations. It must, I think, have 
made the veteran author, Mr. JAcoss, 
who was present and who carries his 
seventy years so lightly, feel at least a 
hundred-and-ten years old. 

There were meritorious individual 
performances, if the general quality of 
the acting wasa little uneven, with more 
than a little suggestion of the amateur 
dramatic society flavour; and the inti- 
mate character of the little theatre 
made the noisiness of the over-hearty 
bargees slightly overwhelming. Mr. 
Huan E. Wrieut’s Captain Barley, a 
character credible only when deliber- 
ately fantasticated, seemed to me cast 
in rather too serious a mood. Miss 
BARBARA GOTT gave a delicious little 
study of the landlady of the “Old 
Ship,” and Mr. ANpREw Letcu elabor- 





Miss BARBARA GOTT. 
Mr. Huecu E. Wricar. 


ated very pleasantly and ingeniously 
the small part of landlord. Miss Hetzy 
Horsey cleverly assumed and under. 
lined the ultra-maidenliness of Lucy 
Dallas, and Mr. ANTHONY SHAW was 
amusing in his stock line of the diffident 
lover. Miss THEA HotME as the heroine 
exploited her vein of lisping innocence. 
but might, I think, have exhibited g 
little more variety in the exploitation, 

Mr. GILLiIz Porter, by way of pre. 
amble, flew the banner of contemporary 
humour. I never tire of his intelligent 
and inventive nonsense and quiet inso. 
lence, and there is always some new 
twist to even the mos; familiar of his 
jokes to prevent them becoming stale 
by exact repetition. 


“Give Me a Rinc” 
(H1PpPpoDROME). 

everyone in this piece 
worked so hard against 
such severe atmospheric 
odds that I wish I could 
appraise it more highly; 
but the truth is that you 
cannot make up for in. 
different musical comedy 
by the ruthless introdue. 
tion of music-hall turns, 
however good. The dulness 
of the first half is scarcely 
compensated by the several 
outbreaks of sound indi 
vidual humour whieh 
follow. 

These come mainly from 
Mr. WILL FYFFE and Mr. 
Bitty CaryLe (deputising 
for Mr. Bub FLanacay, 
now happily recovering 
from his operation) and 
owe little to the book, 
which is sadly overloaded 
with chestnuts. However 
hot the night may be one 
cannot fail to be shocked by the r- 
appearance of our old friend the gitl 
who looked as if she had been poured 
into her dress and had forgotten to say 
‘When’; and Mr. FyFre could surely 
have been supplied with something 
brighter than the venerable cracks 
about Scotsmen inveigling others into 
paying for their drinks. 

A large and ecstatic House thought 
otherwise, so perhaps it doesn’t really 
matter after all. But sometimes It 
does seem a pity that the G.BP. 
should find chestnuts such an appetis- 
ing feature of their light diet. 

The story concerns the improbable 
behaviour of an improbable telephone 
operator in an improbable luxury hotel 
in London. Peggy (Miss EVELYN Lave) 
is on the Board of the Porchester—the 
phone - Board. If encouraged she 
prattles of the decay of the family 
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estates, but whether she is really in- 
tended to be an impoverished aristo- 
erat or just a humorist I couldn’t de- 
cide. At any rate she is willing to 
dance in the ballroom of the Porchester 
with gentlemen who are staying in the 
hotel and are attracted by her voice. 
And very pretty she looks in her Paris 
gowns, Which she buys, the book tells 
us, out of her slender wages. 


Miss Laye’s charms, you can imagine 
how quickly complications set in. There 
are three of them: Jack Brookes (Mr. 
Ernst VEREBES) the fascinating young 
manager from Vienna; Cliff Reed (Mr. 
Joun GARRICK) a famous broadcast 
singer who lives somewhat promis- 
cuously in one of the Porchester suites; 
and Amato (Mr. DrEnNts VaL-NortTon) 
the assistant-manager. Her firm friends 
are the Steward (Mr. Fyrre) and Bill 
(Mr. CaRYLL) the telephone-man. Bill’s 
girl is Tony (Miss Gina Mato), who is 
also Reed’s latest lady, and adds to 
| these occupations the running of the 
hotel dress-shop. 

The usual triangle, and not parti- 
cularly amusing. Miss LaYE is always 
attractive, while Mr. VEREBES has a 
nice sense of humour and is a romantic 











| actor of great possibilities; but they 
| have not enough to do. Fortunately 
| the two songs which they sing together 
| happen to be easily the best in the 
show, “I Don’t Know How I Can Do 
| Without You ” and “A Couple of Fools 
| in Love.” 

| Mr. Fyrre and Mr. Cary1u are defi- 
| nitely (and I use the word defiantly) 
| funny when they get going. I cannot 
| think why some film corporation has 
| not bought a monopoly of Mr. CARYLL’s 
| 

| 

| 


face, every square inch of which cries 
out for celluloid treatment. Twice the 
show was held up while the cast laughed 
| atit. For such a lean structure it is 
astonishingly elastic, and yet in its 
wildest distortion it remains alluring, 
not to say distinguished. 

These two reach their zenith in a 
giorious scene at Broadcasting House 
when they commandeer a micro- 
phone and break unconventionally 
into the programme. If only they 
could! 

From time to time we are treated 
to a good many of the word-chains 
which are so prominent in “Crazy ” 
programmes—.e. “ Will you have your 
icesin trombones? Bassoons? Fiddles? 
Oh, Corners!” The last word is 
shouted by everyone on the stage. 
Childish, certainly, but occasionally 
rather funny. : 

Very briefly I must mention Miss 
Giva Mato’s irresponsible dancing ; 
Mr. IAN McLean’s excellent Italian 
conspirator; and the facts that the 


Steet 





Seeing that she has the benefit of 


chorus-work and some of the settings 


are tolerably good. 


If the Prime MInNisTER can spare the 
time after the Conference has risen to 
visit any of London’s more frivolous 


— 





Wi 992.0 OM 
A WHITE KNICHT. 
Peggy . Miss Evetyn Laye. 
Scotty -. Mr. Witt Fyrre. 


entertainments, he will be delighted to 
discover with what immediate signifi- 
cance he has endowed that little worrd 
“wurrld.” Eric. 





LIGHT-HEARTED ENGINEERS. 
Bill Marks (Engineer's 


Assistant) . Mr. Brtty Carytu. 
Jim Strong (Telephone 


Engineer) Mr. CHESNEY ALLEN. 


Songs of a Sub-Man. 
XII.—I Had Two Little Cornish Crabs. 





I Hap two little Cornish crabs, 

Their names were Beresford and Babs: 

And a more nimble-witted pair 

You could not meet with anywhere. 

They harbour’d an intense respect 

For what was seemly and correct : 

Their views, in fact, for folk so small 

Were almost puritanical. 

To cultivate their sense of sport 

I kept them on the tennis-court, 

And taught them to retrieve my 
shots 

From greenhouses and flower-pots. 

They used to love to watch us play, 

In a sedate and sober way, 

But would not tolerate a set 

That shocked their sense of etiquette 

If Lady Whipple took the courts 

Wearing a bathing-dress or shorts— 

As used to happen, I may say, 

Whenever she was asked to play— 

A light but well-directed nip 

Would soon remind her ladyship 

That fashions bred in France or 
Rome 

Are scarcely suitable at home. 

But though at first, as one would 
wish, 

Correct and almost quakerish, 

Their standards, I regret to say, 

Became more lax from day to day. 

Their manners, formerly refined, 

As week succeeded week, declined, 

And grew (I heard my friends assert) 

Familiar and even pert. 

[ well remember my dismay 

When little Beresford one day 

Was found by Desmond holding hands 

With Mrs. “Togo” Sandilands— 

A lapse from dignity and tact 

Made even graver by the fact 

That nobody, it seemed to me, 

Objected more than Mrs. T. 

The matter really reached a head 





When Babs—who was, it should be | 


said 
The most retiring of the twins— 
Chucked Hector under both his chins; 
While Beresford, the little elf, 
Unseen by me attached himself 
To Lady Rhoda Marley’s hair 
And hid it in the frigidaire. 
Such wanton tricks, I need not state, 
I could not rightly tolerate. 
Although it nearly broke my heart 
I saw that they and I must part. 
What else was there for me to do? 
I bade my little friends adieu, 
Inscribed their story in this ballad 
And had them made into a salad. 








“The Boy Scouts who will accompany the 
contingent will be allowed to wear only part 
of their uniforms.”—Scots Paper. 


Much cooler like that. 
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The Liberator. 


Lines on a Picture of “ Hermes Rest- 
ing,” on the Wall of an Examination 
Room. 


HERE upon the lime-washed wall 
Of the examination hall 
Hangs the picture. Ona stone 
Tired Hermes sits alone, 
And as I wait the silence fills 
With memories of Campanian hills; 
Of half-forgotten drowsy notes 
Of small cracked bells and_ bleating 
goats; 
Of streams that answer to my touch, 
And talk, but never talk too much; 
Hot crumbling turf beneath my hand, 
And, through a distant neck of land, 
The pencilled sky-line of the sea. 
So, gentle Hermes, set me free— 
A god who heard a mortal’s call 
And not a picture on a wall. 








The Game. 


Tue worst of staying with the dear 
Trevors is that sooner or later one is 
asked to play literary games. Do not 
at once say to yourself: “Conse- 
quences! There’s really nothing in 
that at all—simply what He said to 
Her.” Not only is this an entirely inade- 
quate epitome of a game which in many 
ways requires the greatest cireumspec- 
tion, but it has nothing to do with the 
ease. The Trevors would never dream 
of playing Consequences any more than 
Ring-a-Ring 0’ Roses. 

The games they play, and make their 
visitors play, are of a very different 
calibre, and may take place at any 
time without either pencil or paper. 

The Blank-verse Game—if you can 
call it a game—took place at lunch. If, 
for that matter, you can call it taking 
place. 

“You can't think how easy it is,” 
said Trevor—with only too much truth 
so far as most of us were concerned. 

“Last week-end, when A. B. C. D. 

fobinson was here—the dramatist, 

you know—and dear Rose Rambling- 
ham—I’m sure you adore her poetry— 
we started it at dinner one night. Just 
saving everything either in rhyme or in 
blank verse.” 

“ After a time,” Mrs. Trevor chimed 
in almost dreamily—‘‘after a time we 
simply couldn’t stop doing it. One gets 
into the habit.” 

“Come along,” said Trevor with that 
entrain Which has doubtless helped to 
put him where he is in the ranks of 
public speakers, “we ‘Il try it now.” 

It was his wife who eventually broke 
the silence. 

“T wonder why does no one speak ?” 
she said encouragingly. 





1 could have told her why easily 
enough, and so could most of the rest of 
us: but no one as a matter of fact did. 

I think a good many people were 
wondering if the game had actually 
begun or not. 

Then Trevor in the most unnatural 
way suddenly remarked to his neigh- 
bour—well-known for her double- 
white violets but not for anything else, 
and the violets are undoubtedly grown 
by the head-gardener— 

“How very warm the day has been— 

You see exactly what I mean?” 

Well, she looked thoroughly startled 
and simply answered that the Trevors 
were so clever. And of course every- 
body said That was splendid, and 
Fancy her thinking of a rhyme straight 
off like that; and she looked more 
startled than ever, and personally I 
felt quite sure she’d stumbled into the 
thing by sheer accident. 

So then there was another silence. 
And then somebody absolutely out of 
the blue said in a clear ringing sort of 
voice— 

“The way was long, the wind was 

cold, 
The something was—something or 
other—and old.” 

“Good!” said Trevor; “we're 
getting into the way of it now.” 

But were we ? 

The Trevors kept on calling out 
merrily to one another across the table 
things like— 

“What shall we quaff to-day? Or ale 
or mead?” 

And I must say that both Charles and 
the General, who’d been looking for- 
ward to the Trevors’ perfectly admir- 
able claret, looked a bit taken aback at 
that; but it was all right. The butler 
carried on exactly as usual, even when 
Mrs, Trevor cried: 

“Now to the Muse a toast I call. 

Come, raise your glasses, one and 
all!” 

We raised our glasses one and all, but 
more like people standing in need of a 
pretty strong pick-me-up, I thought, 
than like people worrying about a toast 
to the Muse. 

I could see Charles counting on his 
fingers a good deal and evidently trying 
to make something scan, and after a 
time everybody else saw him too. One 
notices quite little things in a tense 
atmosphere of that kind. 

Twice Charles opened his mouth and 
twice we all caught our breath and 
waited in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. But nothing happened. 

At last Trevor remarked— 

“Come, worthy Charles, speak out!” 

And, although one made allowance 
for the fact that the Trevors had evi- 
dently got into a rather Elizabethan 


all 


sort of rut conversationally speaking, | 
still, it was perfectly clear that Trevor | 
wouldn’t have dreamed of calling | 
Charles “worthy” to his face in ordin. | 
ary prose, and that Charles would have 
resented it frightfully if he had. | 

So that he was again thrown out of | 
his stride—if it had ever amounted to 
a stride—and there was another silence. 

It was like a thunderbolt when the | 
footman said in my ear: “Creme Chan. 
tilly or orange soufflé, Madam?” and 
I heard Trevor mutter an amended 
version just below his breath: 

“Of Chantilly the cream now waits 

your pleasure ; 
Soufflé of orange too to give good 
measure. 

Whether the footman heard it or not 
one had no means of judging, but he 
stuck to his own simpler formula all 
the way round the table. I heard him. 

Then Charles uttered— 

“To play this game——” he said, 
and then stopped. 

“Splendid!” cried the General’s wife 
rather prematurely. 

Charles gave her a look. 

I always have said and always shall 
say that more friendships have been 
broken up by this kind of thing than by 
almost anything else. (One has never 
forgotten the time one played * Truth” 
with dear Aunt Emma.) 

“*To play this game——’ ?”’ said Mr. 
Trevor; and after a time we were all 
saying it. Just one by one into the 
silence. 

“*To play this game ia 

Then Charles said it again. 

“To play this game- ; 

He looked wildly round and then 
concluded : ‘"—is a thing I simply can’t 
do.” 

He told me afterwards that what 
he’d really meant to say was: “To 
play this game [ am not able,” but it 
had turned out to be even truer than 
he thought it was. 

It took the Trevors all the rest of 
lunch-time, coffee and cigarettes in- 
chided, to restore anything like a 
normal atmosphere to the party. And 
even then most people were a bit shaky, 
and the General as a matter of fact 
never spoke at all until he wa; actually 
standing on the steps waiting tor 
Charles to get our car out of the way 
of his car. 

Then he said: ‘Of all the dam’ fool 
ways of wasting time——” 

And I found myself answering with- 
out any hesitation at all— 

“Which do you think is worst— 
blank verse or rhyme ?”’ 

So that the Trevors were right aite! 
all, and one does get into the habit of It. 
Goodness only knows where it will all 


end. KE. M. D. 
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He. “OncE AND For ALL, ERMYNTRUDE, I WASH MY HANDS OF YOUR EXTRAVAGANCE! ¥ 
She. “THen I Tank, GEORGE, YOU MIGHT GO AND BRUSH YOUR HAIR AS WELL.” 











The End of Attila. 
(The discovery of the tomb of Arrina, who died in 453, has been reported in “ The Times” without causing any 
serious international repercussions.) 





ALTHOUGH my knowledge of the Huns was slender, Though certain names like BLEDA and BALAMBER 
In youth they filled me with a sense of awe; Amid the void voluptuously boom; 

They rode upon their meat to make it tender But Arriia, whose tomb is now located, 
And ate it underdone or even raw. I fear has got to be defenestrated. 

And homage due I long was moved to render 
To Arti, till fate’s ironic law 

Doomed him to share the general ill-will 

Earned by his mad disciple, Kaiser BILL. 

But as laboriously I grope and clamber 
In search of Hun lore in the lumber-room 

Of memory, I find more flies than amber 
And mostly rubbish calling for the broom, 


And yet, though robbed of potency and pith, 
No more regarded as apocalyptic, 
He still remains a force to conjure with 
For artists in the latest neo-glyptic; 
Well suited for a carven monolith 
Or bracketed with JENGHIZz in a diptych— 
Both of Mongolian type with flattened faces 


——— 


Fit to adorn our parks or open spaces. C. L. G. 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


France and Mr. Kipling. 

1 am tempted to believe that the worst apprenticeship 
to a knowledge of France is a sojourn in Paris, for Paris 
represents France even less happily than London represents 
England. The characteristic virtues of France are the 
virtues of the land; and it is because Mr. Rupyarp K1IpLina 
has seized with even more than his wonted tenacity this 
salient fact, that his Souvenirs of France (MACMILLAN, 2/6) 
are the eloquent, illuminating and delightful panegyric 
they are. True, the small Kipiine of twelve began his 
| Francophile career in the capital. But it was as a ravished 
| camp-follower of the Exposition of 1878, whence he 
| gathered that France “had sound ideas about her Colonies,”’ 
| and returning later to explore the countryside he realised 
that these ideas had their roots in the thrifty ordering of 
the national life. Of this life his booklet of barely sixty 
pages gives inimitable examples. I particularly commend 
the Beéarnais baby guarding his turkeys and the three 
memorable market-dogs “‘too wise to be idle.’ For more 
such pictures | would willingly have forgone several dis- 
quisitions on German villainy, though these are admitted 
to palliate (they do not wholly excuse) less admirable 
aspects of the French character. 

Dignities and Humours. 

The story of Vicroria and her humble servant is con- 
tinued. Mr. Pitre GuEpaALia keeps it going with six 
hundred letters, a sparkling commentary and hardly a 
trace of political bias in The Queen and Mr. Gladstone 


(HopDER AND Stovucnton, 25/-). This volume ends at 
1879, and estrangement is only faintly foreshadowed in 
the growth of character that will change diffident politician 
and clinging woman into Grand Old Man and Queen- 
Empress. The rather amazing letters of this first. series 
pass between a lady excellent in wit and desiring nothing 
more than friendship, but hating to be dragged from her 
shadows—desperately concerned to avoid * draughts in this 
unwholesome year ’—and an adviser unduly anxious for the 
status of the Throne, horribly unanswerable, and hedged 
about with a humility as exasperatingly and genuinely 
profound as his wisdom. Her first fluttering refusals to 
open a wretched bridge and the tragedy he makes of the 
affair are about in the same proportion as the manifold 
underlinings of her letters and the massive English prose 
of his. If only these two could have smiled at the same 
things, all subsequent history might have been altered. 





An Eighteenth-Century Tourist. 

The first German woman-novelist, and grandmother of 
Gortne’s Bettina, Sopnte von La Rocue, who visited 
England in 1786, is a diarist not to be overlooked. Sensi- 
bility was the note of the age, sense was a strong point with 
Sornre, and the two brought to bear on the manners and 
fashions of our countrymen by an admirer who affirmed 
that we tended to “greatness, simplicity and beauty in all 
things” render Sophie in London (Carze, 106) an enter- 
taining and informative companion. From the day when 
she awaits her packet at Helvoetsluys to the sad hour 
when the mail-boat leaves Dover the diarist is sight-seeing 
and commenting from morning till night. — Sprightly, 
intelligent and accommodating, she is as happy with 


Grorce III. as with Lord Georck Gorpvon, and seated 
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on the same sofa as FanNy BURNEY 
discusses education and seven-o’clock- 
tea with the best. Our beer she found 
“delicious,” and rejoiced to find it 
lavishly provided in orphanages. Mr. 
G. M. TREVELYAN, in a charming fore. 
word to Mrs. CiareE WILLIAMS’ 
admirable translation, wistfully re- 
marks that SOPHIE reminds him of 











what we have lost. It is not the least 
of her merits. 





An Engineer at Large. 

Sir ALFRED Ewinc, who was born 
‘in 1855 and was President of the 
| British Association last year, has been 

Professor of Engineering at Tokyo as 

well as at Cambridge and Dundee. In 
| An Engineer’s Outlook (METHUEN, 8/6) 
he has collected a number of lectures 
and monographs dealing chiefly with 
his special subject and the great orna- 
ments thereof whom he has personally 
known. This bald statement, I admit, 
sounds appalling to the mere layman, 
who visualises at once something be- 
| tween a scientific textbook and a string 
of obituary notices. But Sir ALFRED, 
| [hasten to add, has managed to make 
quite an interesting book out of his 
scattered notes. He is old enough to 
have known with some intimacy Lord 
KELVIN, Sir CHARLES Parsons and (by 
no means least) that fascinating Edin- 
| burgh couple, Professor and Mrs. 

FLEEMING JENKIN. About this quartet 
| he has written most engagingly. Liter- 
| ary readers will turn at once to the 
chapter on the JENKINS and R. L. 
STEVENSON, which is certainly the most 
interesting of the collection to me; but 
the stories of the laying of the first 
Atlantic telegraph and of the engineer- 
ing career of the inventor of turbines 
lose nothing in the.telling. Personally 1 
confess that I prefer the writer when 
he is dealing with personalities rather 
than with abstractions; but no doubt 
rising engineers will gather honey 
from his reprinted essays on Power, 
and Magnetism, or the Hibbert Lec- 
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THE MODERN HOME, 
“ But, My DEAR, WHY THE TABLE?” 








ture on “Science and Some Modern Problems.” 





Victorian Sidelights. 

Sir GEORGE ARTHUR'S title is correct and candid. For to 
call it A Septuagenarian’s Scrap Book (THORNTON BUTTER- 
WORTH, 12/6) is to invite attention to its shortcomings. 
Many of the chapters are decidedly scrappy, but when he 
has room to turn round he proves himself a shrewd and 


genial observer. A Victorian who regrets the lost arts and 
graces of the age he grew up in, he eschews and depre- 
cates censoriousness in dealing with the exuberance of 


emancipated youth. His style rises and falls with his sub- 
ject. He is at his best in dealing with his heroes, Krr- 


CHENER, HatG and BartLe FRERE. 


EpwarD as a diplomatist is well-documented and gives 
an admirable account of the genesis and growth of the 


His study of Kine 


entente. His devotion to KiTcHENER does not prevent 


him from doing full justice to the great qualities of Lord 


Curzon, and he writes with full knowledge and appreciation 
of the army reforms initiated by Lord Wo.LseELEy. Sir 
GEORGE is not strong in orthography; the names of some 
half-a-dozen eminent personages, native and foreign, are 
misspelt. And he is rather too fond of interlarding his 
narrative with French words and phrases. But with these 
deductions I have found him a lively, intelligent and emin- 
ently kindly commentator on the Old and the New Orders. 





A Novelist’s Parerga. 

Since it has been given to few men to be equal masters 
of the novel and the short story, there can be little matter 
for wonder if the narrative miniatures of the author of 
Portrait of Clare and The House Under the Water fall some- 
thing short of the highest in their kind. Mr. Francis 
Brett Youne can not only fill a large canvas but needs 
one for the full display of his particular talent. It is not 
that The Cage Bird (HEINEMANN, 7/6) and its dozen com- 
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panions are tales ill-told. They are none of them that; for 
Mr. Bretr Younc isa born story-teller with a fertile fancy 
and the gift of making full use of a wide and various 
experience. What these stories lack, I feel, is the sharp 
significance and the swift appeal which make the great 
short stories abide in the memory. Only once or twice, 
for all the excellence of his writing, has Mr. Brett YounG 
here risen much above the average of the illustrated 
magazines; and it is to be noted that he is at his best 
when he adopts the informal yarning method and does not 
aim at the characteristic economy of the conte. 


King Hal Debluffed. 

This is no bluff Kine Hat that makes his appearance in 
the exciting pages of Here Comes the King (NICHOLSON AND 
Watson, 7/6), in which Mr. Puitip Linpsay tells the story 
of KATHERINE Howarp’s unhappy wedded life with much 
narrative skill and a lively use of his historical imagination. 
Indeed I could hardly recognise the ruthless and able 





those described in novels as “the Ideal Club-man,” who, 
if he has not yet made a fortune (and he missed at least 
one), must have made many friends that are worth more. 
And the anecdotes alone make the volume good reading. 





Gallows. 

Readers of Jumping Jenny (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6) 
will not have to spend their time in guessing by whom 
Ena Stratton was murdered, for no mystery is made of 
that. Itis true that Mr. ANTHONY BERKELEY finishes with a 
surprise, but the situation, though modified, is not essenti- 
ally changed. Interest does not flag, however, in a story 
which is more originally treated than most sensational 
novels. Roger Sheringham, in his efforts at detection, was 
not so anxious to punish the murderer as he was to protect 
him, and we, with the knowledge bestowed upon us, have 
the pleasure of seeing how erroneous his deductions were. 
If Mr. BERKELEY had not over-sprinkled Colin Nicholson’s 
conversation with “wees” and “Achs,” I should have no 





Henry VIII. of the his- 
torians in this sentimen- 
taland weak-willed man. 
Neither his desire for | 
another child nor his | 
self - pitying statement | 
that he had _ suffered 
much at the hands of 
women seems alone suf- 
ficient to explain 
HeEnry’s marriage with 
the unfortunate KaTu- 
ERINE, whose physical 
beauty was fated to 
bring her to the block. 
Nor does it seem prob- 
able that the most mas- 
terful. of the Tupors 
would have felt it neces- 
sary to explain his past | 
life to his newly-wedded | 
wife. “Ihave taken very | 
few women save under | 
the holy bonds of matri- | 
mony.” Here Mr. Linp- | 
say ascribes to HENRY | 
a cynicism that ill | 





"AVE WANTED ’EM FOR 
BOOKS ARE MISSING.” 


ANY GOOD 





Verger. “ QOEVER TOOK THEM TWO MISSING HASSOCKS, SIR, COULDN'T 


fault to find with a tale 
that in more ways than 
one goes with a swing. 


Grave and Gay. 

When Andy Burnett 
crossed the Divide he 
quickly found both an 
enemy and a staunch 
friend. He also plunged 
into a life very different 
from that which Mr. 
STEWART Epwarp 
WHITE described so 
vividly in The Long 
Rifle. Not that Ranchero 
(HODDER AND SrovuGu- 
TON, 7/6) is lacking in 
adventure ; but living in 
the Old Mexico of some 
hundred years ago were 





PURPOSE AS NOWE ©’ Tam Pavan. | COSPmed him.. He was 


Spaniards of noble des. | 
cent, who puzzled Andy | 
as completely as they | 





forced to adapt himself | 





accords with his egotism. And a monarch who used the 
executioner’s axe as a method of divorcee was hardly the 
man to have entertained conscientious scruples. Never- 
theless I congratulate Mr. Linpsay on a finely-told con- 
tribution to historical fiction. 





Hearts and Clubs. 
In Buck's Book (GRAYSON AND Grayson, 15/-) Captain 
HERBERT BuCKMASTER tells his life-story to date, the reader 


being made to think both of the Regency joy in life and of 


Harry LorreQuerR. The author enlisted in a fighting 
corps for the Boer War at the age of seventeen, using rifle 
or fists impartially during a rough campaign. His marriage 
to a charming and deservedly popular actress leads him 
to smile at himself as if on that alliance rested his sole 
claim to contemporary attention. But on reading his 
account of three-and-a-half years under fire on the Western 
Front one has the feeling that both his seniors and sub- 
ordinates thought of him only as a fighting man and a good 
companion. He mentions domestic and financial post-War 
difficulties with restraint, and it is pleasant to read of such 
things when the writer airs no grievance and accepts 
reverses with an unbowed head. This is a book by one of 


outside his experience, and with an ever-ready eye for 
romance and thrilling incident Mr. Wuite describes the 
transition that took place. In the end Andy shows signs 
of settling down with a fixed home and a wife to share it. 


A Town in the Making. 

During Don Watson’s childhood the great event of 
Rogersville’s day was the arrival of the train which seemed 
to connect the little place and its inhabitants with the great 
world. When Don had become a man of affairs Rogersville 
was an industrial town swept by Labour troubles and tor- 
mented by internal disputes. At the start of Nwmber 
Thirty-Six (Lovat Dickson, 7/6) Mr. GERARD W. JOHNSON 
might justly be accused of loitering, but as this peaceful 
spot in North Carolina develops into an ambitious town the 
pace quickens, and a tale that is both competent and 
thoughtful follows. Several clearly-drawn people move 
across Mr. JoHNSON’s stage, and among them no one is 
finer than Judge Neale, who was always alive to the humour 
and the tragedy of Rogersville’s growth. 








Who would give us penny postage again if he could !— 
KINGsLEY Woop. 
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